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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


This selection of letters derives from the microfilm edition of the Whitelaw 
Reid Papers. Reid was an early advocate of the typewriter, and all the 
letters reproduced here are taken from typescripts. These manuscripts are 
on deposit at the Library of Congress. 

We have used four broad criteria for selecting letters: (1) those that il- 
luminate the conduct and formation of international relations; (2) those 
that reveal Reid’s own role in the direction of foreign policy; (3) those that 
demonstrate Reid’s attempts to measure or to manipulate public opinion 
in foreign affairs; and (4) those that have special value because their re- 
cipients were in a position to make or influence foreign policy. 

We have maintained Reid’s spelling and capitalization throughout, but 
decided to alter his punctuation in a few instances for the sake of clarity. 
All such changes are enclosed in brackets. Persons mentioned in the letters 
are identified in the glossary. 

We wish to thank the staff of the King Library at Miami University for 
permitting us to use the microfilms of the Reid Papers. We are likewise 
grateful to Professor Richard Jellison of the History Department at Miami 
for providing us office space. Dr. Helen Hayes, Director of The Logue 
Library, Chestnut Hill College, was generous with her reference skills. Pro- 
fessors David Burton and Randall Miller of Saint Joseph’s University read 
portions of the work and made helpful suggestions. 

We also want to thank the American Philosophical Society for a grant 
during the summer of 1981. Finally, we must express our gratitude to Carole 
N. Le Faivre and Elizabeth Read Foster for their fine editorial advice. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April 1, 1985 


INTRODUCTION 


Portrait of Whitelaw Reid by Sir George Reid. Courtesy of the Miami University Art Museum. 


eventy years after his death, Whitelaw Reid (1837-1912) remains 

one of those “near greats” whose public life has been overshadowed 

by the more famous men he served.’ Too often fortune frowned 

upon his ambitions. President James A. Garfield fell to an assassin’s bullet 

before Reid could exploit their long-standing personal and political asso- 

ciation. Unstinting support for James G. Blaine in the presidential election 

of 1884 also proved fruitless. Victory for Blaine would have assured Reid 

an important appointment, but the Plumed Knight lost the election by a 

narrow margin, partly because of troubled relations between Reid and New 

York City labor unions. In 1892 Reid narrowly missed becoming vice- 

president on a ticket headed by Benjamin Harrison. Four years later his 

epic feud with boss Thomas Platt forced William McKinley to deny him 
the State Department. 

Several high-level diplomatic appointments cushioned these disap- 
pointments. Harrison awarded Reid the French mission in 1889 and 
McKinley sent him back to Paris as a peace commissioner following the 
Spanish-American War. Theodore Roosevelt capped his foreign service 
career by posting him to the Court of Saint James’s in 1905. Meanwhile 
Reid went twice to London as a special representative, first for Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and later for Edward VII’s coronation. 
Throughout he retained ownership of the mighty New York Tribune, where 
he acted as watchdog of Republicans and Republicanism.” Publisher and 
diplomat, observer and participant, Reid was an important eyewitness to 
America’s emergence as a world power. 

Reid’s own rise was swift and heady. Born to pioneer parents on a mod- 
erately prosperous farm outside Xenia, Ohio, he received an excellent clas- 
sical education at nearby Miami University. Casting about for a career, he 
entered journalism as editor and publisher of the Xenia News. Shortly 
thereafter he joined the Cincinnati Gazette as a Civil War reporter. Reprints 
of his vivid accounts of the battles of Shiloh and Gettysburg brought him 
to the attention of Horace Greeley, the famous founder and editor of the 
New York Tribune. After several attempts, Greeley lured the young reporter 
onto his staff in 1868. Following his mentor’s death in 1872, Reid secured 
controlling interests in the paper and also moved into the editor’s chair. 
By appealing to the more prominent and better educated elements of New 


’ Despite its serious limitations, the only full biography of Reid is Royal Cortissoz, The Life 
of Whitelaw Reid (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921). There is also Bingham Duncan’s 
study, Whitelaw Reid: Journalist, Politician, Diplomat (Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 
1975). This is less than adequate. 

* The only large study of the Tribune is Harry W. Baehr, The New York Tribune Since the 
Civil War (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1936). 
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York City and to similarly placed subscribers throughout the nation, the 
new editor maintained the Tribune’s reputation as a potent instrument of 
public opinion. 

All the while Reid remained active in Republican politics, where his 
authority in party councils stemmed from the Tribune’s circulation and 
prestige. His political life, born in the late fifties out of sympathy for the 
Free Soil movement, matured in the election of 1860 when he campaigned 
actively for Abraham Lincoln. After the army curtailed reporters’ access to 
field commanders, Reid settled in the capital as the Cincinnati Gazette’s 
Washington correspondent. There he formed numerous political ties while 
serving as librarian for the House of Representatives and as clerk of the 
House Military Committee. He applauded legislators who demanded vig- 
orous prosecution of hostilities, speedy emancipation, and black suffrage. 

Reid was not an admirer of Ulysses 5. Grant, either during the war or 
after. Disgusted by revelations of corruption in the first Grant administra- 
tion, Reid joined the new Liberal Republican party in 1872. At the Liberals’ 
Cincinnati convention Reid successfully managed Horace Greeley’s bid for 
the party’s presidential nomination. Triumph in Cincinnati, reinforced by 
the Democrats’ nomination of Greeley that summer, turned to humiliating 
defeat in November. Reid never again underestimated the power of party 
regulars or of the northern capitalists who backed them.’ His growing 
personal fortune also led him to embrace a partisan Republican philosophy. 
Republican stewardship and expanding markets, he believed, would ensure 
national as well as world stability. As late as 1909 he boasted to Theodore 
Roosevelt that ‘“high finance” was ““becoming a more efficient ally of peace 
that it ever was before.’ 

But during the sixties and seventies few Americans believed that either 
their destiny or their economy was part of a global structure, and they 
showed little interest in foreign adventures. This was true of Reid who 
opposed Grant’s scheme to buy Santo Domingo and Secretary of State 
Seward’s earlier and more ambitious designs in the Caribbean. Even in the 
mid-eighties Reid asserted that the United States had worlds enough to 
conquer within its own continental boundaries. 

A decade later Reid’s opinions began to shift, as he perceived that in- 
creased foreign trade might alleviate the severe economic depression of 
the nineties. Moreover, the closing of the nation’s frontier made overseas 
expansion seem more practical. Reid called for the annexation of Hawaii 
after a successful revolution there in 1893, and expressed vague hopes that 
Cuba might fall into the American orbit. But he was no warmonger. When 
the Venezuelan crisis broke in 1895 he criticized Secretary of State Olney’s 
needlessly provocative note to the British prime minister, Salisbury. And 
when the Cuban revolution erupted that same year, he recommended the 


? The most comprehensive work on the Liberal Republicans is still Earle Dudley Ross, The 
Liberal Republican Movement (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1919). 
* Whitelaw Reid to Theodore Roosevelt, 19 February 1909. 
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utmost caution, ordering his editors at the Tribune to avoid all sensation- 
alism, a line that the newspaper sustained despite the de Lome letter and 
the Maine disaster. 

The Tribune’s moderate tone did not mean that Reid was above trying 
to acquire Cuba. He hoped that Spain would leave the island after failing 
to subdue the rebels. Faced with bankruptcy and political turmoil at home, 
the Spanish might agree to sell Cuba to the United States. Reid urged this 
possibility upon President McKinley as well as several Spanish diplomats. 
To the end of his life he held that such a solution might have worked, and 
blamed the “‘yellow press” for stampeding the nation into a premature 
declaration of war. 

Once McKinley asked Congress for war, the Tribune rallied to the ad- 
ministration. Reid was competitive by temperament, and through editorials 
he urged the army and navy on to total victory. He initially failed to perceive 
that wide ranging strikes against Spain would result in the conquest of 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines, but soon reconciled himself to the fortunes 
of battle. 

Earnest debate over the disposition of recent conquests began in July, 
and Reid plunged headlong into the controversy. He was not one to dwell 
on what might have been, and insisted on facing the facts as they were. 
He issued straightforward instructions to Donald Nicholson, his managing 
editor at the Tribune. Spain had suffered disastrous defeats on land and 
sea, leaving a power vacuum which some government must occupy in 
order to prevent total chaos. The proximity of Puerto Rico made American 
annexation the obvious solution; the distant and exotic Philippines required 
further deliberation. After briefly regretting the country’s sudden respon- 
sibility for these islands, Reid decided that the United States ought to keep 
Manila and its bay as a naval base. The rest of the archipelago could either 
remain with Spain or be divided among several of the European powers. 
By late summer he feared that such a division would provoke jealousies 
and even war. Returning any part of the Philippines to Spain was also out 
of the question, given her record of cruelty and ineptitude in the islands. 
The United States had no choice but to take the entire chain. Because of 
the Teller Amendment, annexation of Cuba was impossible, but a strong 
protectorate was very much in order. Later Reid advocated American su- 
zerainty for the entire Caribbean.” 

McKinley appreciated Reid’s outspoken support for annexation and un- 
derstandably selected him as one of five peace commissioners to negotiate 
a treaty with Spain. But there were other good reasons, both personal and 
professional, for sending him to Paris. Reid had forged numerous friend- 
ships among European diplomats during his term as minister to France 
(1889-1892), and had grown particularly fond of Senor Leon y Castillo 


> On the making of United States foreign policy during this period, see the collection of 
essays edited by Paolo E. Coletta, Threshold to American Internationalism (New York: Exposition 
Press, 1970). 
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who continued to represent Spain at the Quai d’Orsay. These connections, 
in addition to Reid’s fluency in the French language, did much to facilitate 
relations between the Americans and their Spanish counterparts. The 
Spaniards petitioned Reid for sympathetic treatment, while third parties 
looked to him for ‘‘inside”’ information on the peace talks. The Reids’ great 
wealth also secured sumptuous rooms at the Hotel Continental and a 
prominent box at the Opera. In Paris, where sympathy for the Spanish 
underdog ran high and where style and substance often were confused, 
the Reids’ easy movement within French and European society helped to 
smooth rough edges off the American position. Reid’s skill at negotiation 
was enhanced by his ability to manipulate the press. He need only tap the 
Tribune’s London and Paris representatives to learn of rumors making the 
rounds of European capitals. He was also a master at leaking news and 
used James Gordon Bennett’s Paris Herald to advantage. 

At the peace table Reid joined Senators Cushman K. Davis and William 
Frye in taking a hard line against Spain, demanding Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines and refusing to assume any portion of the Cuban debt. In order 
to avoid a break in the proceedings, Reid finally agreed with the other 
American commissioners to pay Spain twenty million dollars in compen- 
sation for a portion of the Philippine debt. It was Reid who conveyed the 
possibility of a money payment to Castillo, thus avoiding a rupture in the 
negotiations.° 

Reid’s actual influence on McKinley during the peace conference and 
the six months or so preceding it is more difficult to assess. Many scholars 
formerly dismissed McKinley as a political lightweight, a pleasant and pli- 
able man who had great difficulty making decisions and who was all too 
willing to be carried away by events. More recently historians such as 
Margaret Leech, H. Wayne Morgan, and Lewis L. Gould have disputed 
this conclusion, insisting that McKinley was a subtle and crafty politician 
who achieved his ends while others enjoyed the credit.’ 

Nonetheless, McKinley was extraordinarily sensitive to public opinion, 
as Robert Hilderbrand has demonstrated, and he was loath to make major 
decisions without substantial public support.® In the absence of modern 
opinion polls, he viewed newspaper editorials as a barometer of the national 
mind. As the most respected and influential Republican newspaper in the 
country, the Tribune carried great weight with the president. During the 


6 Reid’s most complete account of the peace negotiations is Making Peace with Spain: The 
Diary of Whitelaw Reid (September-December, 1898), edited with an introduction by H. Wayne 
Morgan (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, 1965). 

7 Lewis L. Gould, The Presidency of William McKinley (Lawrence, Kans.: The Regents Press 
of Kansas, 1980); Margaret Leech, In the Days of McKinley (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959); H. Wayne Morgan, William McKinley and His America (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). See also Joseph A. Fry, “William McKinley and the Coming of the Spanish- 
American War,” Diplomatic History 3 (Winter 1979): 77-97. 

® Robert C. Hilderbrand, Power and the People: Executive Management of Public Opinion in 
Foreign Affairs, 1897-1921 (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1981), 8- 
51. 
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campaign of 1896 McKinley invited Reid to write him frequently and in- 
formally. Early in the war Reid advised the president on strategy, recruiting, 
and finances, and was one of the first to suggest retention of Puerto Rico 
and at least a portion of the Philippines. He reiterated this last piece of 
advice during a long carriage ride with McKinley just before embarking 
for Paris. During the peace conference itself Reid wrote several letters to 
the president advocating a resolute stand against Spanish appeals for le- 
niency. 

Returning home in December 1898, Reid spent the next year canvassing 
for the peace treaty and combatting the mounting criticism of anti-impe- 
rialists.? He continued to monitor the Tribune’s editorial page, delivered 
several public addresses, and wrote many personal letters in defense of 
the treaty and its consequences. Together these efforts represent some of 
the most skillful campaigns on behalf of American imperialism. 

Reid delivered the earliest and in many respects the most important of 
his imperialist addresses at Miami University in June 1899. He used his 
alma mater’s seventy-fifth anniversary as a forum to analyze the war and 
its aftermath, and to convince his audience that both were accomplished 
facts. Nothing could ‘‘restore the United States to the position it occupied 
the day before Congress plunged us into the war with Spain,” he insisted, 
“or enable us to escape what the war entailed.” No matter what anyone 
wished, “the old continental isolation [was] gone forever.’’’° Americans 
must face reality and try to extend the blessings of order and prosperity to 
their new charges. Never blind to economic opportunity, Reid also argued 
that the Philippines’ proximity to China offered tremendous advantages 
to American businessmen. 

Reid also took this occasion to consider historical and constitutional ob- 
jections to empire. He saw the precedents clearly. Americans were a restless, 
expansive people: clinging to a narrow strip of Atlantic coastline, they had 
ventured forth to subdue an entire continent, shedding few tears over their 
forceful and frequently brutal methods. Contrary to anti-imperialist wailings 
about sacred traditions of self-determination and popular sovereignty, 
Americans had invariably failed to consult those they were about to overrun 
or annex. Indeed, the Constitution gave government absolute and unlimited 
authority over territories acquired by the United States. Thomas Jefferson 
accordingly purchased Louisiana in utter disregard for its inhabitants’ desire 
to remain with France and governed it for several years without represen- 
tative institutions. Florida, California, New Mexico, and Alaska likewise 
were obtained without the consent of those already in residence. Alaska 
and New Mexico remained as territories, without the right to vote for either 
Congress or president. In case after case the Supreme Court had upheld 


* A good introduction to the anti-imperialists is Robert L. Beisner, Twelve Against Empire 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968). 

10 In Whitelaw Reid, English and American Studies (Freeport, N.Y.: Books for Libraries Press, 
1968 [1913]), 1: 128. 
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this process of expansion, and Reid found no reason to suppose that the 
ever-flexible Constitution would fail to accommodate the requirements of 
an island empire. 

Beyond such general arguments, the experiences of Reid’s own family 
seemed to justify expansion. His Scottish forebears migrated to Northern 
Ireland and from there to the fledgling United States. Stopping first in 
Pennsylvania, the Reids moved west to Kentucky and from there to the 
Ohio frontier. Reid himself returned to the East, to advance socially and 
economically. In a very real way the family had matured with the country, 
all the while exploiting its vast resources and possibilities. So had Reid’s 
in-laws. His wife’s father, Darius Ogden Mills, had gone to California in 
the height of the gold rush and had amassed millions in mining, banking, 
and other profitable enterprises. It was no wonder that Reid did not share 
the doubts of Mugwumpish anti-imperialists, many of whom were born 
to wealth and social position.'’ His expanding fortunes paralleled those of 
the nation. For him empire was a way of life. 

Even so, Reid did not ignore the difficulties of overseas expansion. He 
ironically echoed the anti-imperialist opposition to eventual statehood for 
the islands, believing that the Filipinos and Puerto Ricans were unfit to 
enter the Union or to send senators and representatives to Washington. 
The United States already contained too many ignorant and degraded vot- 
ers, from illiterate and impecunious natives to newly arrived immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe. The country scarcely needed the assis- 
tance of half-civilized islanders to frame its legislation. 

Such sentiments were a far cry from Reid’s youthful radicalism. In the 
1850s he was a zealous crusader against slavery. Neither the Emancipation 
Proclamation nor the surrender at Appomattox, however, had secured a 
tabula rasa on which Republicans could rewrite the southern experience. 
The awesome complexities of Reconstruction, hinted at in Reid’s After the 
War (1866),'* became more apparent during a frustrating stint as a cotton 
planter in the late sixties. Still more disappointing was his well-intentioned 
plan to rescue a black child from the ravages of his recent bondage. Settling 
him on the family farm in Ohio, Reid expected the boy to assist with the 
chores, to attend the local academy, and eventually to enter the Xenia 
middle class. When the experiment failed, much of Reid’s enthusiasm for 
the radical program died with it. He paid lip service to black voting rights 
for many years, but his sympathies and interests were with those who 
were forging an industrial nation. Besides, Reid had no desire to see edu- 
cated southern whites in a state of constant siege. By the late nineties both 


™ The best work on the Mugwumps and their reactions to American life is Gerald W. 
McFarland, Mugwumps, Morals and Politics (Amherst, Mass.: University of Massachusetts 
Press. 1975). 

12 Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A Tour of the Southern States, 1865-1866 (New York: Moore, 
Wilstach, and Baldwin, 1866). 
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he and the Tribune resigned themselves to “‘lily-white’’ politics in the old 
Confederacy. 

Reid was even readier to disregard the rights of those outside the Amer- 
ican mainland. His mental baggage was filled with the prejudices of the 
founding fathers. Equally influential was the strict covenanter religion of 
his childhood. Lingering in secular form, its Calvinistic beliefs colored Reid’s 
view of the world. This heritage did not so much produce a bigot as an 
intellectual snob. He thus had a difficult time welcoming millions of is- 
landers whose entire way of life seemed at odds with the ideals of a John 
Calvin or a Thomas Jefferson. Although Reid never launched into a full- 
blown social Darwinism of the sort espoused by many fellow expansionists, 
his later writings reflect a strong belief in Anglo-Saxon superiority.’* Great 
Britain and the United States, he reasoned, were the richest, most powerful, 
best governed nations on earth; they had the right and duty to guide less 
fortunate peoples. 

It is not surprising that Reid showed little sympathy for Philippine rebels 
when they rose against American sovereignty early in 1899. Their leader, 
Emilio Aguinaldo was a ‘‘semi-barbarian.”” He and his Tagal tribesmen 
were bent on a war of tyranny and conquest against the remaining pop- 
ulation which represented a variety of races, religions, and degrees of civ- 
ilization. The United States was thus obliged to restore order and justice 
among this deeply divided people by suppressing the insurgents swiftly 
and without hesitation. Accounts of American atrocities against the rebels 
failed to impress Reid. Such brutalities were common in combat against 
primitive peoples; as a boy he had heard one hair-raising tale after another 
of Indian cruelties against Ohio settlers and of the savage revenge meted 
out by whites.'* After witnessing the battles of Shiloh and Gettysburg, he 
was not sentimental about war.” 

Beyond such unsavory particulars, the war and its aftermath greatly 
enhanced American power. Acquisition of the Philippines pointed to a 
larger role in the Pacific and east Asia. Unhappily, these promising op- 
portunities coincided with a European scramble to carve up China into 
exclusive spheres of influence, each of them a potential threat to American 
trade in the Middle Kingdom. In order to accomplish their dissection, Reid 
feared that the great powers were about to launch a massive and costly 


13 On the connections between social Darwinism and American expansion, see David H. 
Burton, Theodore Roosevelt, Confident Imperialist (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1968). 

* An exploration of comparisons between Indian policy and attitudes toward Filipinos may 
be found in Walter L. Williams, ‘United States Indian Policy and Debate over Philippine 
Annexation,” Journal of American History 66 (March 1980): 810-31. See also Richard E. Welch, 
“The Philippine Insurrection and the American Press,’”’ The Historian 36 (November 1973): 
34-51, and Response to Imperialism: The United States and the Philippine-American War, 1899- 
1902 (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1979). 

15 In his preface to After the War, (1: 1), Reid asked his readers ‘‘to remember that whoever 
has committed no faults has not made war... .” 
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war of conquest. He hoped that the United States would stay out of the 
fray, but believed his country might advance its interests through diplomatic 
pressure on both the Europeans and the Chinese and accordingly welcomed 
John Hay’s Open Door notes. Meanwhile the Boxers laid siege to the foreign 
embassies in Peking. Reid took satisfaction in knowing that the proximity 
of troops in the Philippines permitted a prompt American response to the 
calls for aid. 

By 1900 Reid had considered nearly every aspect of the war and its 
results. Although events of the past two years were truly remarkable, Reid 
did not interpret them as a departure from the nation’s past, and he would 
reject the charges by Julius Pratt and his school that the island empire was 
an aberration in American foreign policy. He would likewise dismiss the 
allegation that fin-de-siécle imperialism was largely a capitalist conspiracy 
to extend trade."® While admitting that economic benefits might accrue 
from the recent annexations, Reid denied that the conquests were in any 
way premeditated by those in power. Rather the war and its consequences 
arose from a complex set of circumstances, both foreign and domestic. 

After expending so much energy in defense of McKinley’s foreign ini- 
tiatives, Reid found the first five years of the twentieth century both boring 
and frustrating. With his old friend John Hay in the State Department and 
Joseph Choate firmly ensconced as ambassador to Great Britain, the only 
posts that interested him, there was little for Reid to do but reiterate the 
lessons of the war and react to events as they occurred. Roosevelt’s “coup” 
in Panama prompted a thoughtful address in June 1903 on the implications 
of the Monroe Doctrine.’” Speaking before the Yale University Law School, 
he tempered his praise for the president’s actions by warning Americans 
not to apply the doctrine too widely or frequently. It was useful for keeping 
order in the Caribbean and Central America, but the United States could 
not police the whole Western Hemisphere. Disorder in the southernmost 
reaches of Latin America did not threaten national interests. Intervention 
there would be a waste of money and men. 

During these years Reid was careful to cultivate Theodore Roosevelt, 
despite their less than cordial relations in earlier decades. The Tribune sup- 
ported Roosevelt in the 1898 gubernatorial race, but the editor suspected 
Roosevelt’s connections with the Platt machine and deplored the governor's 
flamboyant style. After Roosevelt himself broke the ice in 1900 by soliciting 
Reid’s advice and backing him for the vice-presidency, the two became 


16 An excellent summary and analysis of historical writing on United States foreign affairs 
for this period is Hugh De Santis, ‘’The Imperialist Impulse and American Innocence, 1856- 
1900,” in American Foreign Relations: A Historiographical Review, edited by Gerald K. Haines 
and J. Samuel Walker (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1981), 65-90. See also James A. 
Field, Jr., “American Imperialism: The Worst Chapter in Almost any Book,” The American 
Historical Review 83 (June 1978): 644-83. 

” Later published under the title, “The Monroe Doctrine and the Polk Doctrine,” in American 
and English Studies. See especially 84-88. 
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close political allies. Mrs. Reid’s warm affection for Roosevelt’s wife Edith 
and sister ‘‘Bamie’’ cemented relations between the families. Reid subse- 
quently made peace with Senator Platt, opening the door to London once 
Choate resigned in the spring of 1905. 

Ambassador Reid’s anxious efforts on behalf of Anglo-American rap- 
prochement have encouraged several historians to see him as a fawning 
anglophile.’® His behavior at affairs like the British Naval Review of 1897 
provides ammunition for such charges; for when ably delivered, flattery 
made Reid purr with delight. His excessive compliments in return appeared 
to make him incapable of impartiality. But Whitelaw Reid was no innocent 
abroad, however far the Court of Saint James’s was from Xenia, Ohio. He 
had survived the intrigues of the French mission and he was as skilled in 
using flattery as he was eager to receive it. 

Those who have accused Reid of excessive anglophilia should recognize 
that until the mid-nineties both the Tribune and its editor commonly adopted 
a skeptical attitude toward British actions around the globe. Editorials reg- 
ularly boosted the Irish in their struggle against the English oppressor. Reid 
opposed the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, with its provisions for an un- 
armed, wholly neutral Panama Canal, and urged unilateral abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty if Britain would not accede to American wishes. 
He also advised against any compromise in the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
It was only when Reid concluded that his countrymen could challenge the 
British as equals that he forgave the past. This did not prevent the old 
impatience with British ways from creeping into his correspondence, as it 
did when he complimented Arthur Balfour for finally delivering a speech 
in “straightforward, American fashion... .”"” 

In retrospect Reid linked his efforts on behalf of Anglo-American friend- 
ship to Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897. He had been impressed 
by the particular courtesy shown to the United States so soon after the 
Venezuelan imbroglio. The war scare itself and the mounting troubles in 
South Africa, Reid later realized, had prompted this demonstration of good 
will. Subsequent British support for the United States in the Spanish- 
American War and mutual concerns as colonial powers further altered 
traditional animosities between the two nations. When Ambassador Reid 
assumed his duties in early June 1905 he was pleased to find that the British 
were intent on continuing cordial relations with the United States. Long 
letters to the Roosevelts detailed warm receptions at court and the Reids’ 
lavish efforts to return the hospitality. 


8 Works on Anglo-American rapprochement are Lionel Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American 
Friendship: A Study in World Politics, 1898-1906 (Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1966 [1938}); 
Richard Heathcote Heindel, The American Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914 (New York: 
Octagon Books, 1968 [1940]); Bradford Perkins, The Great Rapprochement: England and the 
United States, 1895-1914 (New York: Atheneum, 1968). Perkins is particularly critical of Reid’s 
pro-English stance. 

Reid to Roosevelt, 15 August 1905. 
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Believing that frequent and carefully arranged entertainments were es- 
sential to the success of their mission, the Reids rented London’s palatial 
Dorchester House. As a backdrop for more informal country parties, they 
secured beautiful Wrest Park. Elizabeth Mills Reid, whose intelligence and 
charm won the admiration of Queen Alexandra, along with others of her 
circle, presided at these occasions.”° In addition to this whirlwind social 
life, Reid made a constant round of public appearances. There were ded- 
ications of new buildings, speeches before educational and philanthropic 
groups, and various functions with Anglo-American organizations. Al- 
though these activities proved tiresome after the first few months in London, 
Reid was certain that they contributed a great deal to better relations be- 
tween the two English-speaking peoples. 

Despite the ongoing rapprochement, potentially damaging incidents 
could and did arise. The most critical occurred when Newfoundland, whose 
foreign relations remained under British auspices, imposed a number of 
restrictions on American fishermen in violation of United States treaty rights. 
Reid protested forcefully to British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey and 
urged him to override this ‘‘spitfire little colony” of ‘barely two hundred 
thousand in number.. . .”” Reid’s general contempt for Newfoundland 
showed how far he and his countrymen had outgrown their former colonial 
mentality. In the end Reid and Grey worked out a modus vivendi and the 
matter was settled peacefully through arbitration. 

Besides coping with purely Anglo-American problems, Reid was in a 
position to execute Roosevelt’s broader foreign policy aims. His chief was 
determined to uphold American interests the world over, and was the first 
modern president to sense that the nation’s welfare depended upon con- 
ditions almost anywhere on the globe.” 

London was unrivaled as a site for observing international conditions 
and making diplomatic contacts with virtually every government in exis- 
tence. It was still the economic and political center of the greatest empire 
in history. Reid therefore encountered a full agenda from the moment of 
his arrival. Roosevelt was curious to know just where Great Britain stood 
in relation to Japan, its formal ally since 1902, on the Russo-Japanese War. 
Although himself pro-Japanese, the president wanted to avoid total Russian 
defeat and a consequent disruption of the balance of power in northern 
Asia. Reid asked his British hosts to restrain Japan, but Sir Edward Grey 
refused out of deference to the Japanese alliance. Nevertheless, Reid re- 
ported to Roosevelt that the British government and public alike were full 


20 For an account of Mrs. Reid’s social life in London, see William Phillips, “An Ambassadress 
in the Golden Age,” The Atlantic Monthly 208 (November 1961): 67-72. A contemporary 
view is E. Douglas Shields, ‘‘Dorchester House: The Home of the American Ambassador to 
the Court of Saint James’s,”” Outlook 81 (28 October 1905): 467-73. 

21: Reid to Roosevelt, 24 May 1907. 

22 A penetrating interpretation of Roosevelt's foreign policy appears in Paolo E. Coletta, 
‘The Diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft,” in American Foreign Re- 
lations, 91-113. 
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of praise for the president’s efforts to negotiate peace between the two 
watring powers and agreed that the Treaty of Portsmouth had enhanced 
the prestige of the American people. The ambassador also warned Roosevelt 
of potential Japanese resentment over the treaty, a subject of wide spec- 
ulation among British journalists and diplomats. 

The following year found Reid coping with the first Moroccan crisis. He 
was particularly worried that the British would consider Roosevelt’s letters 
to Kaiser Wilhelm a calculated slight. Hoping to quiet such suspicions, he 
asked to show the correspondence to King Edward VII. The president de- 
murred for fear that the missives contained too many sensitive passages. 
Reid then proposed that Roosevelt write directly to Edward in order to 
avoid similar misunderstandings. Once again Roosevelt refused, this time 
out of respect for the British constitution with its tradition that all official 
communications must go through the prime minister or his subordinates. 

Sharing British concerns about closer ties between Germany and the 
United States, Reid sent several long epistles to Roosevelt, explaining that 
there was little to gain from closer relations with Germany, but much to 
lose from British ill-will. The United States traded far more extensively 
with Great Britain than it did with Germany; it shared a lengthy common 
border with British Canada; it enjoyed mutual interests with Great Britain 
in the Pacific and Far East. Roosevelt actually had no intention of wooing 
Germany at the expense of Great Britain; but Reid’s anxieties reflected his 
country’s increasing preference for Britain over Germany, a fact of great 
consequence in World War I. 

Another incident during the early years of Reid’s London mission was 
the so-called Durand affair. Sir Mortimer Durand was Britain’s very capable 
ambassador to the United States, but the elderly and somewhat frail En- 
glishman had incurred the considerable displeasure of President Roosevelt. 
He was unable to join the former Rough Rider in strenuous tennis matches 
at Oyster Bay or in long hikes through Washington’s Rock Creek Park. Nor 
could he appreciate Roosevelt’s boisterous sense of humor, or bring himself 
to flatter the youthful president. Durand suffered in comparison to the 
energetic German ambassador, Speck von Sternburg, and his sprightly 
French counterpart, Jules Jusserand, both of whom became great Roosevelt 
favorites. Uninterested in the justice of the case, Roosevelt asked Reid to 
have Durand replaced by Cecil Spring-Rice, a young English diplomat 
whom Roosevelt had befriended twenty years before. Grey finally recalled 
Durand, but did not send Spring-Rice in his stead, citing his age and relative 
inexperience. Throughout these delicate negotiations, Reid smoothed ruffled 
feelings on both sides with consummate grace and tact. 

Concerns over Liberia and the Congo also emerged while Reid was in 
England. The Liberians appealed to a consortium of British financiers to 
straighten out their tangled public finances and Reid feared that this action 
might be the opening wedge for wider British influence in a nation that 
the United States had sponsored as a haven for manumitted slaves. He 
gently warned Grey that this government would not permit such inroads 
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and received assurances of good intent. When King Leopold of Belgium 
decided to carve an African kingdom out of the Congo, Reid and Grey 
cooperated in pressuring the Belgians to provide enlightened rule for the 
natives. 

In 1908, as Roosevelt’s second term wound to a close, Reid made elab- 
orate plans for the president’s African game hunt and the European and 
English tours which followed. Roosevelt threatened to touch off a minor 
diplomatic crisis by refusing to make official stops in the capitals of western 
Europe while en route to England, but Reid convinced him of the impro- 
priety of this course. In a ticklish and now amusing letter Reid also dissuaded 
Roosevelt from packing his colonel’s uniform for wear at court functions, 
carefully explaining that Americans traditionally eschewed military glitter 
for plainer, more republican garb. When the ex-president arrived in London 
in mid-May, he led Reid a merry chase from one reception to another. 
Especially unnerving for the ambassador was Roosevelt’s address at the 
London Guildhall where he criticized the British for undue leniency in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the empire. When his guest finally departed, Reid 
was physically and emotionally exhausted, and plainly relieved. 

By this time Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor had inhabited the White 
House for over a year. Reid was never particularly close to William Howard 
Taft, though he much admired his work as governor general of the Philip- 
pines and then as secretary of war. Taft initially planned to replace Reid, 
supposing that he was a typically nouveau riche American who reveled in 
the attentions of British royalty. But Reid, wishing to remain in England 
in order to be near his daughter Jean who had recently married a younger 
son of the Earl of Dudley and Ward, contributed handsomely to Republican 
coffers in 1908. Edward VII, now quite fond of the Reids, interceded with 
the president on their behalf. Meanwhile Mrs. Taft came to enjoy Reid’s 
gossipy letters on the details of English society and her husband finally 
decided to let him stay. Barring any unforeseen circumstances, he could 
hold the post until 1913. 

In wishing to maintain world order while furthering American interests 
around the globe, Taft’s foreign policy goals were similar to those of his 
predecessor.”’ Instead of wielding the ‘big stick,” however, Taft relied 
upon international law and financial pressure, methods more congenial to 
Reid than Roosevelt’s often strident approach. The ambassador was deeply 
involved in Taft’s “dollar diplomacy,’”” demanding on several occasions 
that Americans receive equal investment opportunities in Chinese railroads. 
He also lent hearty support to Taft’s general arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain and hoped that other nations would emulate the Anglo-American 
example. Senate defeat of the treaty was a bitter disappointment to both 
the president and his ambassador.” 


23 Ibid. 
24 See James E. Hindman, ‘The General Arbitration Treaties of William Howard Taft,” The 
Historian 36 (May 1974): 52-65. 
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In these last years Reid became genuinely alarmed by threats of a general 
European conflict. Like many, he cast Germany in the role of principal 
villain, all the while fearing that war might “turn far more upon trivialities 
and imagination than upon real causes.’’””” He also fretted over conditions 
in Great Britain. The Parliament Act of 1911, which deprived the House 
of Lords of any real voice in government, particularly worried him. In 
Reid’s scenario the masses would employ their new power to enact such 
large tax increases that London would lose its preeminence in banking and 
thus threaten the survival of the whole British empire. Yet even this prospect 
did not offend Reid so much as the timbre of the age. He complained that 
‘nothing startles people any more.’’”° 

One bright spot remained—the ever increasing amity among English- 
speaking peoples. In what may have been his last letter Reid enthusiastically 
endorsed a joint project to celebrate the Treaty of Ghent and the ensuing 
century of peace between Great Britain and the United States. 

Reid’s final illness overtook him quite unexpectedly in early December 
of 1912. He had always suffered from respiratory ailments and this time 
an especially sharp asthma attack proved too much for his seventy-five 
years. He died on 15 December. In an unprecedented gesture of good will, 
King George V himself cabled the news to President Taft. On the 20th a 
memorial service was held in Westminster Abbey, after which Reid’s body 
was placed on a gun carriage and pulled through London streets to a waiting 
boat train. A British cruiser completed the journey home to New York. For 
Reid the end came before the guns of August 1914 snuffed out the world 
he knew. 


25 Reid to Roosevelt, 10 March 1908. 
26 Reid to Mrs. William Howard Taft, 15 March 1912. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE ON ΜΕ. REID’S RESIDENCES 


he Reids’ principal New York residence was a neo-Renaissance town 
house at 451 Madison Avenue. Their dwelling formed part of the 
now famous court begun in 1881 by Henry Villard and designed 
by McKim, Mead, and White. The Reids also owned a country house near 
Purchase, New York, which they called Ophir Hall. They generally spent 
June and a portion of July at Ophir, passing the rest of the summer at their 
“camp” in the Adirondacks, near Paul Smith’s, New York. They returned 
to the city in early September and alternated between Ophir Hall and their 
Madison Avenue residence. In late February or early March they headed 
west to the Mills estate at Millbrae, California, and remained there until 
late April or early May. While Reid was ambassador to Great Britain, the 
family lived at London’s palatial Dorchester House. Reid also rented a 
spacious country house at Wrest Park, some forty miles from London. 
During the mid-nineties, Reid spent several winters in Phoenix, Arizona. 
He had suffered from asthma all his life and hoped for some relief in the 
dry Arizona climate. The first of the letters to follow were written from his 
Phoenix retreat. 


Phoenix, Arizona 

November 29, 1895 
To Donald Nicholson 

. . . Caution our writers on foreign topics to avoid taking anything like 

a partisan tone in dealing with foreign matters, and particularly with English 
matters. The practical removal of the Irish question from current politics 
makes this easy, and it is vastly better for The Tribune to get above par- 
tisanship in dealing with foreign affairs. Lord Salisbury is displaying great 
ability, and should be treated with conspicuous fairness... . 


Phoenix, Arizona 
December 19, 1895 
To Donald Nicholson 
. . . 1 presume you will have to fall in with the wave of war feeling, 
which is sure to sweep over the country in response to the President's 
Message. This document I have not yet seen, excepting in the brief abstract 
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furnished by the ‘Pony Report,” which the Phoenix papers take. Though 
I hope to get it in full today in the Los Angeles paper. 

The proposition to take the question of determining the boundary into 
our own hands, fix it by Commission of our own appointing, and then 
declare that if Great Britain didn’t accept it, we would fight, struck me, as 
presented in this brief abstract, as needlessly offensive. It seemed to be 
driving a very strong antagonist into a corner and then slapping his face. 
We disagree with them because they won’t accept arbitration, which is 
right;—but we go farther, and say that now we will arbitrate it ourselves 
and enforce our decision, which seems strong practice. 

A man who merely wanted to maintain the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
honor of the country, not also to further personal or political interests, and 
who also had the sincere desire every Statesman ought to have for peace, 
if it can be had with honor, might . . . have found a less offensive way 
of convincing Great Britain that there was a point in [her] aggressions on 
Venezuela beyond which she could not go without breaking with us. And 
to convince her of that, it seems to me was all that was really necessary. 

But Cleveland has “played to the pit’’ and I doubt if it will be wise to 
criticise much or object. I only want you to be very cautious in your affir- 
mative utterances, not to say things so sweeping that we may afterwards 
have occasion to regret them. 

I presume the fact is that Chamberlain who has never recovered from 
his chagrin at the rejection of his own treaty with us, was asked by Lord 
Salisbury to deal with this question; and, so far as one may judge of it 
from the abstract, he dealt with it with a club. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
February 8, 1896 
To Donald Nicholson 
. . . The editorial attack on Lord Salisbury in the same paper is well 
enough done, but conveys the impression of having been written by a man 
who was so excited as to be red hot, and incapable of a fair minded and 
dispassionate view. Foreign politics are almost the last thing to be discussed 
in this superheated vein. Not long ago, I gave instructions, the Home Rule 
Question’ being apparently out of the way, that care should be taken to 
avoid the old tone into which we had fallen in the Home Rule days of 
assailing Lord Salisbury, and the Tories generally, as if they were American 
Democrats. You must have forgotten these instructions when you passed 
this article, and the man who wrote it could never have heard of them. 
Please tell me the name of the author, and explain to him that we want 
on foreign politics a more judicial tone, and that on principle we wish to 
treat all foreign Statesmen respectfully... . 
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Don’t let your editorial writers go too fast on the subject of Cuba.” The 
recognition of belligerent rights has generally been considered wholly out 
of the question unless the insurgent people distinctly hold a certain territory. 
It has generally been thought also that they ought to have a seaport. The 
Cuban insurgents fulfill neither condition as yet. The whole matter is del- 
icate, and should be treated for the present with the utmost caution. Though 
there need be no great effort to disguise our belief that the Spanish rule 
has been bad for Cuba, and cannot continue indefinitely. 

The truth is that some day or another Cuba is coming to us, and I should 
not want to say a word to oppose it. But the problems it will bring with it 
are so serious, and the dangers so real that we certainly have no need to 
be in a hurry about it. 


1 Reid refers to the long British debate over home rule for Ireland. 
? Cubans had rebelled against Spain in 1895 and there was increasing sympathy in the 
United States for the rebels. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
February 29, 1896 
To Hart Lyman 
. . Yesterday’s dispatches read very much as if Democrats and Re- 
publicans were running a race as to which could first involve us in a foreign 
war. It will be well to preserve our record.. . . But you must judge on the 
receipt of this as to whether the popular excitement is such that we shall 
have to bend somewhat under it, or at least keep silent... . 


Phoenix, Arizona 
December 5, 1896 

To William McKinley 
. . You thought Mr. Cleveland likely to dump the Cuban question on 
your administration. The outgivings all looked that way when I was at 
Canton. But I have never quite freed myself from the suspicion (expressed 
to you before the nomination) that Mr. Cleveland was meditating some 
sort of foreign coup, to recover the prestige lost under Gresham. Perhaps 
we may know before this reaches you. At any rate we have not now the 
materials for forming a definite opinion on the present aspects of the Cuban 
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problem, and cannot have, till the State Department unlocks them. A few 
things about it, however, seem tolerably plain:— 

Some day we will have Cuba as well as the Sandwich Islands [Hawaii]. 
To that extent I believe in Manifest Destiny. 

To get both, in your administration, would put it beside Jefferson’s in 
the popular mind, and ahead in History. 

To get Cuba without war is possible, but delicate and difficult. 

War, or at least war talk, during the present financial uneasiness would 
be regrettable, with apprehension in New York and generally at the East.” 
It would arouse an anti-jingo outcry in many newspapers and among busi- 
ness men who contributed most largely to your campaign, and it would 
be thought likely to unsettle business just at the moment when you are 
most anxious for a business revival. At the West it would be more popular. 

We are pretty sure of war talk in Congress. It may go so far, in the 
present condition of the Spanish Government as to make war probable; 
since a great many seem bent on either a recognition of belligerent rights, 
a recognition of independence, or direct interference to stop the conflict. 

The first would, in the present situation, help Spain as much as the 
insurgents, and would stop our claims against Spain for damages to the 
property of American citizens. Interference on the ground of humanity 
would of course mean war; and a recognition of independence might mean 
the same thing—though it has not in our South American experiences. 

If in any way the crisis could be sided over for four months after your 
inauguration, the most sickly season, suspending Spanish operations again, 
might bring them so near exhaustion as to be willing to consider parting 
with “the ungrateful island’”” in payment of our claims or otherwise. But 
nobody can tell, from the facts now public, whether this is possible. 

Finally, a great source of alarm among many good people would be 
removed if it could be understood that, when either the Sandwich Islands 
or Cuba came into our possession, your plan would be to give them a 
suitable measure of local self-government, but hold them as territories like 
Alaska—not threatening us with so large a half-breed citizenship, and with 
a further deluge of new States and Senators... . 


> The financial uneasiness stemmed in part from the continuing economic depression which 
had begun in 1893. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
December 15, 1896 
To Francis B. Loomis 
. . . The misfortune about the Cuban business is that many public men 
are not willing to let the pear ripen. They are so bent on giving immediate 
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expression to what they believe to be the popular feeling that they take 
the risk of creating public alarm at the East and so checking the revival of 
business which everybody prays for. One serious difficulty at a time would 
be better for the administration than three or four at once; and if we can 
only keep war talk down till we get a little money in the treasury, it would 
be better all round... . 


Phoenix, Arizona 
December 17, 1896 
To Donald Nicholson 
. . . | hope you or Mr. Andrews may have thought long before this 
reaches you of the admirable opportunity for special articles which the 
recent Cuban excitement has afforded. One or two excellent articles might 
be made on Cuba as a winter resort for Americans, its advantages and its 
drawbacks;—the ease of access, character of the climate, musical and other 
attractions of Havana and the other principal cities, nature of the roads in 
the country, picturesque sights;—and then on the other hand, the poor 
hotels, bad drainage, dangers of yellow fever, ill concealed dislike of Amer- 
icans among Spaniards, etc., etc. Then some idea might be given of what 
the island looks like and what it might become with an energetic population 
under good government. Possibly you can find some popular description 
in a recent book or magazine which could be condensed or used bodily. 
Other fields for the extension of one article or the production of others 
might be found in the historical relations of the United States to Cuba, 
filibustering expeditions in the past and the execution of the filibusters; the 
eagerness at times for the acquisition of the island, and the present general 
belief in the East that we have enough negro and half-breed population 
already to be entrusted with the manufacture of senators. While the articles 
could be filled with information of this sort, they should be made above 
all, popular and interesting, and special attention should be given to the 
picturesque features. There is an excellent chance here for a good deal of 
good work;—and if you can get hold of the right books, most of it might 
be merely a reproduction with due credit... . 


Phoenix, Arizona 
December 22, 1896 
To Donald Nicholson 
. . . | think I explained my general ideas about the Cuban question 
before leaving New York. Some day or another I have no doubt we shall 
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have Cuba, and ought to have it, but I do not believe it well to choose as 
a time for getting it the moment when our treasury is empty, and we 
haven’t any means ready for refilling it; when the party we oppose is just 
going out of power, and the administration we are most anxious to have 
succeed can’t turn a wheel for two months yet. Cleveland seems to me to 
have behaved very well on the subject. The Congressmen who are bent 
on forcing the Cuban question to the front are probably more anxious to 
reap what little popular applause they think there is in it, than they are to 
embarass the administration we have had such trouble to elect; but the 
latter motive may not be entirely absent from some of the present dem- 
onstrations. A war on account of Cuba would be popular with many classes 
especially at the west; but it would, at the outset, prove a great check to 
business, and would therefore, be intensely unpopular with our own con- 
stituency. Under these circumstances, great moderation and caution are 
necessary. Our sympathy with Cuban struggles for independence should 
be plainly manifested, but beyond that it is unwise to go. There is a first 
rate opportunity, however, for working up the historical precedents as to 
the recognition of independence among the revolted Spanish colonies in 
this century, the recognition of belligerent rights, the effect of either upon 
our own claims against Spain, or against the revolted colonies, etc... . 

My hope has been that the acute stage of the Cuban question could be 
tided over until the next sickly season sets in. This would give our new 
administration a chance to get ready, and it might bring the Spanish gov- 
ernment so much nearer exhaustion, that if treated with due courtesy, it 
might be more willing to consider some scheme for getting rid of the island. 
We might even pay for a part of it, at least, as we did long ago in Florida, 
in receipted bills for the claims of our own citizens against them. On all 
accounts we should deprecate a disposition to resort to war, unless it should 
be fairly forced upon us by the other side... . 


Phoenix, Arizona 
January 2, 1897 
To William McKinley 
. . . As to Cuba we are almost surely past the worst danger. There is a 
distinct reaction, both in the public mind and in Congress; and the fever 
will now wear itself out in spasms on Olney. I don’t believe there is much 
danger of their getting recognition through both houses at this session; or 
bringing on a war for you at Inauguration... . 
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London 

June 17, 1897 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . The cable brings us indications that the Sandwich Islands question* 

has come up rather more suddenly than the President seemed to expect 
when I left the White House. You will remember he then indicated that 
everything was waiting on the disposition of the Senate. The feeling here 
about it will not be particularly cordial, but on the other hand, [the British] 
are so busy with their own affairs that it will not attract much attention, 
and nobody at any rate had the least doubt that whether in the form of a 
Protectorate or otherwise, the Sandwich Islands were sure to remain in 
our control... . 


* American planters in Hawaii had overthrown the native government in 1893 and im- 
mediately sought annexation to the United States. President Cleveland opposed annexation, 
however, and considerable opposition to acquiring Hawaii remained after William McKinley 
assumed the presidency in 1897. 


[London] 
June 30, 1897 
To William McKinley 

From the moment of our arrival [in England] there was every indication 
of a full appreciation of the significance of the [special American] Embassy, 
and the compliment paid by yourself in behalf of the Nation.” 

Lord Lansdale’s house, as you probably know, is one of the great houses 
of London—being just double the size of that occupied by the Ambassador, 
and in the same vicinity. 

[Lord Lansdale] certainly would not have turned out of it for our accom- 
modation excepting under the peculiar circumstances. It is crammed with 
objects of art.. . . He left a staff of servants, arranged for my carriages, 
moved out at eleven in the morning, and when we came in at one, we 
found a luncheon on the table for us, and his servants waiting to serve it. 

Within a few hours the Queen’s Equerry came, explaining that his official 
duties began on the 19th., but that he wished to place himself immediately 
at our service. He brought us from day to day the details of all arrangements 
as rapidly as they were perfected... . 

On the Thursday before the Jubilee began, I forwarded through the 
Ambassador the office copy of your letter to the Queen to Lord Salisbury, 
and he immediately made an appointment for the next day to receive me. 
The meeting was unusually cordial, and the conversation, which lasted for 
a considerable time, was marked by all his well known brilliancy and wit. 
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As I took my leave he renewed his expressions of gratification that the 
Embassy had been sent, and said, “1 wish particularly to thank you for the 
extremely charming letter the President has sent to the Queen. I shall see 
her Majesty this evening, and shall take great pleasure in reading it to her 
in advance of its presentation.’” He added some words about being delighted 
with it and with the whole Embassy, and with this the formal interview 
ended... . 

On Monday afternoon after the luncheon at Buckingham Palace with 
all the members of the Royal Family excepting the Queen, we waited our 
turn for presentation to Her Majesty with the Royalties.° The Special Am- 
bassadors were presented in accordance with the seniority in service of the 
respective Regular Ambassadors in London. In this way I followed France 
and Spain. The ceremony of presentation was conducted in the presence 
of the full court, the Prince and Princess standing immediately behind the 
Queen, who remained seated, and who was obviously in need of a little 
prompting on account of defective eyesight. She was very gracious when 
I was presented—extended her hand, and expressed gratification at the 
presence of a Special Ambassador, from the United States... . 

After the presentation ceremonies were over, we all retired from the 
Palace, but returned in the evening to the great State Dinner. Then, as at 
the luncheon previous to the presentation, and at the luncheon the next 
day following the Procession, the suites of the several Special Embassies 
and the Ministers and other Envoys were served in another room with a 
large number of Equerries in attendance. The Special Ambassadors and 
the Royal guests dined with the Queen... . 

My breath was taken away on finding that I had been selected to lead 
in the daughter of the Prince of Wales, (the Princess Victoria of Wales), 
and to sit opposite the Duke of Edinburgh at his table, where we also had 
the Princess Louise of Lorne, the Duchess of York, the Duchess of Con- 
naught, etc. 

My previous knowledge of English Royalties had been confined to the 
elder members of the family,—the Prince and Princess, the Empress Fred- 
erick, etc. It is needless to say I found the younger members equally gracious 
and charming, and even less disposed to stand upon conventionali- 
ties... . 

In the Procession, as you probably know, I was placed with the French 
and Spanish Special Ambassadors, both of whom, by reason of the seniority 
of service in their English Embassy, outranked me. 

The notable thing about the Procession was the tremendous depth of 
the devotion shown to the Queen. After that what most struck me, was 
the obvious and continuous cordiality towards America. We had hardly 
emerged through the Buckingham Palace Gate, when my colleagues in the 
carriage called my attention to loud cheers from the crowd for America. I 
thought it best not to seem eager to acknowledge greetings of this sort— 
as after all, it was not our Procession,—but the crowd would not have it 
so, and after continuing the cheers, one resolute fellow shouted out my 
name in a loud voice. Nothing seemed left then but to lift my hat in ac- 
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knowledgment, when the cheers were renewed. The same kind of thing 
went on at frequent intervals all the way along Constitution Hill, down 
Picadilly, and almost to [St. Paul’s] Cathedral. When American flags were 
waved at us, I assumed that the people concerned were our countrymen; 
but there was no mistaking the fact that the majority of the cheers for 
America came from English throats, in English accents. 

After we had re-crossed the Thames, and were approaching Westminster 
Palace, the same thing began again in an even more marked way, and 
continued until we again entered the Buckingham Palace Courtyard... . 

I will not weary you with further details excepting to say that in every 
form of Royal and Princely hospitality there was the evident desire to 
extend through your Representative the warmest greetings to yourself and 
to the American people. 

I took pains to make it clear to the Prince of Wales that I accepted these 
hospitalities in this sense, and understood them to be intended for you. 

I have had during the past week repeated talks, some of them of con- 
siderable length, with the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Duke of Connaught, the Duke of York, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Christian, the Duke of Teck, the Marquis of Lorne, the blind Duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimer, etc. Among all of 
them some anxiety was shown over the impression that Americans do not 
like them, and the outburst of feeling concerning Venezuela’ which fol- 
lowed President Cleveland’s message was once or twice referred to. 

All evinced the greatest desire for cordial relations with the United States, 
and regarded the possibility of anything else as an anomaly, and almost 
as a monstrosity. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge were 
particularly clear and strong in expressions of this sort. 

When I happened to say at the Naval Review in answer to some question 
from the Duke of Cambridge that we took as much pride in the magnificent 
display as they took themselves, and that after all it was partly ours, since 
we sprang from the same stock, he turned and grasped both my hands in 
his with warmth, saying, “I do hope that is the feeling of the majority of 
your countrymen,—and I am sure it ought to be—that is what we want.” 

During the Naval Review the Prince of Wales sent for me at the beginning 
to occupy a place with him on the bridge. The Duke of Connaught took 
Mrs. Reid in to luncheon. The Empress Frederick recalled to both of us our 
presentation in Paris, and the sympathies then expressed, and in short 
nothing was omitted to make us feel that the Representatives of the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. McKinley were most welcome and absolutely at home. 


5 President McKinley had sent Reid to England as a special ambassador to Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 

6 Reid refers to members of the royal family, made up largely of Queen Victoria’s many 
children, their spouses, and their respective offspring. 

7 The United States and Great Britain had almost gone to war in 1895 over a boundary 
dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
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New York 

January 17, 1898 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . am very anxious that the Administration should be successful on 

the Hawaiian matter. A really brilliant stroke that would divert attention 
from domestic blunders and mishaps would be most useful. So too would 
be further proofs of the revenue producing power of the Dingley bill.® I 
hope you will watch this closely, and give us every cheering sign you can 
discover. Time is important on both these points. Hawaii especially ought 
to be well out of the way before the 1st of March. At that time the Ad- 
ministration may have its hands very full on the Atlantic Coast... . 


® The Dingley Tariff, passed in July 1897, raised import duties to a new high. The Republicans 
had campaigned for a higher tariff in 1896, claiming that greater protection would restore 
prosperity. 


New York 
January 21, 1898 
To Isaac N. Ford 

Yours of January 7th was duly received. Its Spanish news confirmed 
impressions which I had already derived, not from positive evidence, but 
inferentially from the talk here. 

Strangely enough, at the period of my last conversation with the Pres- 
ident, (when returning from the funeral of his Mother) he seemed extremely 
easy on the Cuban question, and much more concerned about Hawaii. The 
same feeling was still more marked in Judge Day’s conversation.. . . 


[New York] 
February 11, 1898 
To M. G. Seckendorff 
. . There is a curious discrepancy in the accounts about the original of 
the De Lome letter.” The gentleman you saw me greeting at the station, 
told me he took it over himself, and gave a dramatic account of the way 
in which he gained possession of it; first attempting to purchase it, and on 
this offer being refused, putting it in his pocket, and asserting his right to 
carry it to the Government in the public interest! You see this is quite at 
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variance with all the published accounts; and there may be some curious 
connection with the Junta here, which has not previously been under- 
stood... . 


5 The letter had been written by Enrique Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish ambassador to the 
United States. It criticized President McKinley’s handling of foreign affairs with Spain and 
made insulting remarks about the president's qualities as a politician. Cuban rebels stole the 
letter from the Havana post office and turned it over to the American press. The published 
letter provoked cries of indignation and helped to turn public opinion further against Spain. 


New York 
February 22, 1898 
To Samuel Richard Thayer 
. . . Lwish, while you are in Washington, you might impress upon our 
leaders the dangers of delay in the Sandwich Island business. If anything 
is only “held up’ long enough, while the evil disposed keep throwing 
stones at it, the people are apt to get tired of it. 1 have feared for months 
that the treaty would just fall short of the requisite majority; and have 
been most anxious for annexation by joint resolution before the influence 
of a rejection of the treaty could be felt. 
The Cuban business makes me all the more anxious to have the Sandwich 
Islands safely anchored. The moment they are once annexed, there will be 
no trouble with anybody on the face of the globe about them. 


[Millbrae, California] 
March 8, 1898 
To William McKinley 

I have been giving a great deal of thought during the journey to [the 
west] coast over various phases of the subject on which you did me the 
honor to ask my opinion at our last interview. 

You asked me if Colonel McCook had official relations to the Junta. I 
had that impression, but was not sure of it. On my return I learned it 
authoritatively. The fact (if indeed it is not already known to you) may be 
valuable, as tending to show that whatever there is in the shape of an 
organization among the Cuban insurrectionists could be depended on to 
favor any project involving a purchase of the Island, with guarantees by 
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and to the United States, for the bonds. With hearty Cuban support the 
plan is more promising. 

It looks now a little more as if there were a possibility of Spain’s forcing 
our hand. This would give still greater importance to your suggestion as 
to the immediate recognition of Cuban independence. Such a recognition 
would certainly be far better than the mischief-breeding recognition of 
belligerent rights. It ought, however, to be accompanied, if possible, by 
some signal Cuban success, of a kind different from anything which they 
have heretofore been claiming—for instance the opening of a port. Un- 
doubtedly we could help them to this end even before making an attack 
on Havana. Our Navy department has details as to the nature of the de- 
fences to be encountered at the different ports; but, other things being 
equal, the most desirable port for that purpose would be some one on the 
Northern coast, comparatively accessible from Key West without running 
too close to Havana—possibly Sagua la Grande, or even Cardenas. 

Our recognition of the independence of Cuba would seem weightier if 
it should be accompanied or immediately followed by similar action on 
the part of as many as possible of the South American Republics, and our 
Ministers ought to be able to help greatly to this end. Brazil and Venezuela 
I should hope we might count on among the earliest. 

If, however, there should still be time for sending [a special envoy], as 
you suggested, to Madrid, then the choice you were considering must be 
determined largely by the scope of the duty to be required. If this should 
be merely to convey with the utmost accuracy, fidelity and detail to your 
exact view of the whole situation and your instructions, why would it not 
seem dignified and in every way suitable that Abner McKinley should go? 

If, on the other hand, the person sent would be required, in possible 
contingencies, to assume original responsibilities, then there might be some 
complication from having so near a kinsman of the President assuming 
such a task. In that case, if you could possibly spare him, I recur to the 
suggestion that Judge Day is the best man for your purpose, basing this 
opinion not only on his entire familiarity with the subject and with your 
views on all its phases, but also on the marked prudence, reticence and 
self-control he has shown throughout the crisis. 

If he cannot be spared, then either Mr. Foster or Charles Emory Smith, 
of whom you had thought, would certainly have—each in his own way— 
distinct qualifications. It is of the utmost importance in this, or any other 
diplomatic step, relating to Spain, to conciliate the good-will, or at least 
avoid the distrust of the ruling public opinion of Europe—and particularly 
of Great Britain. 

I think it possible that some pressure in favor of a possible adjustment 
might be exerted through Spanish bond-holders and their bankers, partic- 
ularly in London and Paris. The question largely turns, however, on whether 
these bond-holders believe their interests lie more with the success of the 
dynasty or of Spain. For merely dynastic reasons they might ride for a 
fall—want war even with the certainty of speedy defeat. 

On one point, which may prove important, my experience [in Great 
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Britain]’” last summer leads me to speak with some confidence. I feel sure 
that up to this time we have, and can probably retain, English sympathy. 
I feel nearly sure that Spain would be left absolutely without allies. 

The impression I got on crossing the continent was that the more intel- 
ligent classes are not greatly affected by the sensational press; but that, on 
a conviction that the Maine was blown up by Spanish agency, with or 
without the active connivance of the present Spanish authorities, there 
would be no restraining them. Meantime I have never seen a more profound 
or touching readiness to trust the President, and await his word. They 
really seem to feel, as every patriot must, in this crisis, a readiness to hold 
themselves subject to call when and where the Country needs. Conservative 
public sentiment will sustain purchases of ammunition and even of war- 
ships... . 


10 His visit to Great Britain as a special ambassador from the United States to Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Millbrae, California 
March 9, 1898 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . [doubt if the President has clearly made up his mind yet as to just 
what he wants done in Madrid by the new man whom he thought of 
sending. It is reasonably sure, in any case, that it would not be a service 
either agreeable or likely to achieve much success. There may, however, 
come a good chance for negotiations on the line of the proposed sale to 
the insurgents, with guarantee of their bonds by the United States and 
assumption of the collection of customs to secure them, as the English do 
in China. 

If, however, as you thought, the conversation indicated a possible desire 
that I might go myself, while certainly not seeking it, I should not feel at 
liberty to refuse it, provided the duties were suitable and clearly defined. 
I should not wish this known, or even hinted, however, unless in answer 
to a distinct indication of the desire. 


Millbrae, California 
March 14, 1898 
To William McKinley 
A foreign letter just reaches me here which contains some news that 
may be of interest. It is absurd to think that, after crossing not only the 
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Atlantic, but our own continent to the Pacific, it can contain anything not 
already known to you; but it is possible that it may throw one or two 
side-lights on information long since communicated through the regular 
channels. 

A friend of mine had a confidential conversation, about the first day of 
March, with H. Soulange-Bodin, who succeeded M. Maruel as Sous-Di- 
recteur of the French Foreign Office. He said frankly that the reports they 
received from the French Embassy at Madrid indicated that the Spanish 
government would do everything in its power to maintain peace; and that 
if the ‘“Maine” disaster should be shown to be an act of treachery the 
Spanish government would denounce the crime in such terms and offer 
such prompt reparation that, in the judgement of the French Foreign Office, 
war would be out of the question. 

Of course you understand that the French Foreign Office and French 
people are more in sympathy with Spain for financial and other reasons 
than any other European nation. The frequent pro-Spanish and anti-United 
States editorials cabled from “1.6 Temps” are usually semi-official; and the 
editor of Le Temps is a Senator of France, as well as a Hebrew, presumably 
in touch with the banking interests. 

It is assumed in Paris, not only by the French, but by foreigners generally, 
that in the event of war the United States would certainly make a dash at 
the Canary Islands, off the coast of Morocco, by way of securing a coaling 
station within striking distance of Spain. I have confidential information 
from a trustworthy man in the Islands, dated February 15th. He said ‘’The 
report that the Spanish government has been sending troops to these Islands 
and is collecting stores here is premature. The fact is, it has been decided 
to construct fortifications here and a commission of Spanish engineers is 
shortly due here to make the preliminary studies for the same.[”’] 


Millbrae, California 
March 23, 1898 
To Cushman K. Davis 
It was a pleasure to get, out here, your note of the 18th, conveying the 
cheerful assurance as to the prospect on the Hawaiian question. I have 
long been uneasy about it—feeling sure of the Republican defection in the 
Senate of which you speak, and being fearful that, as the Cuban question 
became acute, the Sandwich Islands might be side-tracked. 
You will be wrestling with the more difficult problem of Cuba before 
this reaches you. The conservative business people here want to avoid war; 
but few believe it possible with honor. If we must fight, the whole country 
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will be as united as you were in Congress, the other day, on the fifty million 
appropriation.” 

Can we not begin now to fortify the public mind in the sound idea that 
additions of territory hereafter, East or West, if they must come, do not 
involve, even remotely, the necessity for more States? A territorial govern- 
ment, with more autonomy than Spain is now offering, is good enough 
for Cubans, as well as for Alaskans... . 


In March 1898 Congress appropriated an additional $50 million for armaments. The 
Spanish were both frightened and impressed at the ease with which the United States could 
raise such a large sum of money in so short a time. 
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New York 
April 19, 1898 
To Stephen B. Elkins 

As I was hurrying back from California to the office on account of the 
threatening situation, I got bewildered over some of the newspaper reports 
as to the Administration’s policy, and especially as to what you were en- 
deavoring to do. Naturally, I didn’t want to get out of line needlessly with 
my friends, and so I asked Seckendorff to give me the inside facts. 

When his reply came I felt sure that your labors for peace could be 
successful only in case the Spaniards withdrew peaceably from Cuba under 
our pressure. It made no difference what any of us might have desired, 
the country had made up its mind—as 1 was convinced from observations 
on the Pacific Coast and all the way across—and nothing could quiet or 
divert the popular demand that Spain must leave Cuba. It was the Maine 
more than anything else in the popular mind that made this imperative. 

So the war must start under a popular demand. At the same time I have 
serious doubts as to whether it is going to be a popular war, especially if 
it should be a long one; and, above all, if it should end by our “scuttling 
out of Cuba” as Mr. Gladstone promised to “scuttle out of Egypt,” and 
leaving them in a state of bloody anarchy. I am especially anxious therefore 
over that last resolution” in your Senate programme. We can’t afford to 
go through all this merely to establish another Hayti within sixty miles of 
our coast; since, by intervention we shall have made ourselves morally 
responsible to the civilized world for leaving Cuba better off, not worse 
than, before we intervened. Let us hope that the Insurgents may disappoint 
us by their moderation and their ability for self-government. 


12 That is to say, the Teller Amendment, part of a congressional joint resolution of 19 April 
1898 which forswore any intention of annexing Cuba. Reid thought the amendment ill- 
advised and would regret it more and more as time passed. 


New York 
April 19, 1898 
To William McKinley 
I have such a horror of “bothering the man at the wheel,” to use Mr. 
Harrison's apt figure, that even after your flattering invitations to write, I 
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thought it best not to interrupt you for an instant while the craft was in 
the rapids. Even now I venture only the barest outline of three or four 
suggestions—which in all probability have already occurred to you anyway. 

Privateering is essentially the resort of the weaker power. As it has been 
abolished practically by the civilized world, with the exception only of the 
United States, Spain and Mexico, we should certainly gain a moral advan- 
tage by announcing at the outset that we did not intend to resort to it. 
There may (possibly—not probably) be something in our situation or plans 
that would make this inexpedient; but it ought to be carefully and imme- 
diately considered. With your commerce destroyers and fast crusiers, I doubt 
if privateers could be of much use to us now anyway. 

Our position about capture of private goods at sea ought also to be made 
clear at the outset. Historically, we are committed for almost a century to 
the principle of ‘free ships, free goods”; and, when we refused to assent 
to the abolition of privateering, we took the strongest ground in favor of 
a general agreement for the exemption of all private goods at sea from 
seizure,—there being no exception even from the extreme case of enemy’s 
goods on an enemy’s ship. To the freedom of neutral goods on an enemy’s 
ship Spain, herself, was committed by her assent to that part of the Dec- 
laration of Paris. Is not the way clear then for the distinct declaration that 
we shall recognize both (1) free ships as making free goods, and (2) enemy’s 
goods on neutral ships as free, excepting, of course, in either case, contra- 
band of war? 

It seems to me these two declarations ought greatly to help us before 
the world. 

I am sorry to see that the Spaniards have seriously begun fortifying the 
Canary Islands. Before this war is ended we may desperately need a coaling 
station there. 

It is perhaps not a subject for much public discussion now; but, if vol- 
unteering should be slow, ought we not to determine at the outset that our 
policy is to be to call authoritatively on citizens to do their duty, not try to 
persuade them to it by bribing them with huge bounties? Volunteering, 
stimulated by the bounty system, was the colossal financial mistake of our 
Civil War. Nothing is so fair as a draft—or so economical. 

Our next biggest financial mistake was in not trying to pay our way from 
the outset. Such a war-revenue as the papers have been talking about, 
(beer, tea, coffee, stamp tax, etc.,) if passed within a week, would be highly 
popular. 

I deeply regret the fourth paragraph in the [war] resolutions as passed.’» 
We are making ourselves morally responsible for decent government in 
Cuba, and we can’t wash our hands of it after turning Spain out, by merely 
telling them to set up for themselves. I hope they may prove more orderly 
and less likely to plunge into civil war and brigandage than has been ex- 
pected. But if the result of our efforts is merely to establish a second Hayti 
nearer our own coast, it will be so pitiful an outcome from a great oppor- 
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tunity as to make Mr. Gladstone’s pledge to “scuttle out of Egypt,’ re- 
spectable in comparison. 

I’ve been writing on some of these points to some of my friends in 
Washington, but have, as yet, hesitated to discuss them much in The Tri- 
bune, from my great desire not to get out of line with any policy you may 
think needful, or do anything to distract public opinion. 

I’ve been very proud—as have been all your old friends—over your 
splendid management during this whole trying period. It has been a brilliant 
success in everything excepting in what was impossible—getting peace in 
Cuba without fighting for it. May your strength be equal to the new re- 
sponsibilities and anxieties that must come now... . 


13 Reid again laments the Teller Amendment. 


[New York] 
July 12, 1898 
To Richard Watson Gilder 

The hurried message I sent you by telephone through Mr. Johnson yes- 
terday meant this:— 

A few gentlemen are coming to my house, 451 Madison Avenue, this 
evening to talk about preliminary steps for the organization of an Anglo- 
American Committee. It contemplates no politics or public meetings, but 
looks merely to some response to the expressions of good-will now reaching 
us from England, and likely to take a more formal shape at the meeting 
tomorrow at Stafford House under the Presidency of the Duke of Suth- 
erland. Tonight’s meeting involves no responsibility of any sort, but your 
presence is specially desired. 


[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
July 23, 1898 
To C. Inman Barnard 
I am glad you told Monsieur Delcasse that Spain could not retain 
Puerto Rico. The judgement of the American people is so fixed on the point 
that after all the trouble we have had with Spain, her flag must leave this 
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hemisphere forever; that the Administration could not make peace on any 
other terms if it wanted to, any more than it could prevent war after the 
treacherous destruction of the “Maine.” 

It is also extremely doubtful whether she will be allowed to retain the 
Philippines—not because we want them, but because our people are so 
convinced of the cruelty and barbarity of Spanish rule over semi-civilized 
races, that they would consider themselves guilty of any subsequent cruel- 
ties if they remanded these islands to the Spaniards. Probably if either 
France or England could take them without stirring up general European 
difficulties, we should be glad to get rid of them. Nobody can now foresee, 
however, what will happen about them. The only thing quite sure is that 
in any case the United States will take whatever coaling stations it wishes 
there... . 


[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
July 28, 1898 

[telegram] 

To Charles Emory Smith 

Am more impressed, on reflection, since our talk with possible disad- 
vantage of answering that question [of peace with Spain] by showing our 
full hand. It isn’t asked in entire good faith, since [the Spanish] know 
perfectly the answer as given by Congress, three months ago. May there 
not be danger in allowing ourselves to be drawn into premature declarations 
now, that would commit us irrevocably while leaving them free? 

These might perhaps be used against us to arouse sympathy, and give 
a chance for international protests. If such protests are to come may we 
not be more ready for them a week or two hence? Congress made one 
offer which they rejected and began war. Why should they not now indicate 
what they are willing to do to end the war, before we paralyse our armies 
by anything looking like negotiations? Besides, ought not our answer to 
put them in the wrong at the outset, by letting it be seen that their question 
trifles with the present situation, in trying to leave out of sight everything 
that has happened. 

Have been thinking therefore, that a reply merely intended to draw 
them out might be better;—say something on the following lines, but ex- 
pressed with the utmost possible courtesy and consideration:— 

The main question about Cuba which is asked is already answered in 
resolutions of Congress, transmitted by Gen. Woodford, which we have 
no power to change. 

But many things have happened since then. The settlement then required 
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by Congress was rejected, and a costly and bloody war in two hemispheres 
has been forced upon us. Our armies and navies in both are now in the 
midst of active campaigns. They cannot be stopped merely to raise again 
for discussion what might be done on the original subject on which Congress 
long ago distinctly declared its ultimatum. 

The war forced on us has taken so wide a sweep that we now hold 
controlling positions in both Porto Rico and the Philippines as well as 
Cuba. With ample re-inforcements now on the way to insure almost im- 
mediately the conquest of the two first named. 

It is to these circumstances that any question now looking to peace must 
be directed; and on these we would need, at the outset, some distinct 
assurance of what Spain is ready to propose. 


Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York 
August 8, 1898 

To Donald Nicholson 

I was glad to note the editorial articles in Sunday’s Tribune both on 
Cuba and the Philippines. They are both in the right line; moderate but 
clear and strong. The Philippine situation should be followed up a little, 
as the American and European discussion may give opportunity. I should 
be careful not to be seeming to force the hand of the Administration, but 
should certainly try to brace them up. I think we ought certainly to hold 
Manila, and the whole island on which it is situated—possibly contenting 
ourselves with a protectorate over the rest. There ought to be no dividing 
up of the country for coaling stations, no permission of any foreign inter- 
ference, and no return to Spanish control. If, in the end, the Administration 
does not think the people sufficiently behind it for so drastic a course, and 
is unwilling to undertake even a protectorate, then it is better to let Spain 
keep what we do not take, but under guarantees giving us still the oppor- 
tunity to interfere, and forbidding anybody else to do it. 

Great care, however, must be taken not to be aggressive or prescriptive 
in the discussion, and to treat it rather in the light of what seems to be an 
inevitable duty, and the only practical solution of a difficult problem, than 
in the light of anything we desire. 

Meantime, I would make liberal extracts from papers all over this country 
and England, which are of our way of thinking; possibly grouping them 
together on the last column of the editoral page or the first of the next, 
and printing them often enough to produce a decided effect... . 
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Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York 
August 10, 1898 

To Donald Nicholson 

An expression in a letter from Mr. Tuttle this morning of a strong desire 
‘to see Secretary Alger’s scalp lifted’’"* leads me to impress upon you, more 
than ever before, the necessity just now of extreme caution to avoid doing 
anything that could embarrass the Administration, or give aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

With the best intentions in the world, our friends of the “Round Robin’’!° 
at Santiago did just that. The peace negotiations may be seriously embar- 
assed by the revelations they made in the public press, while their [in] 
every way proper purpose could have been accomplished by private rep- 
resentations. 

Indications of discontent on the part of the Administration’s supporters 
would have the same effect—tending to weaken them in the face of 
the enemy. 

The news, of course, we must print; and, as you know, I have no personal 
reason to shield Secretary Alger, although I have always been on personally 
good terms with him. In the present situation, however, until the President 
acts, it would be almost unpatriotic in us to embarrass him by premature 
personal censure. 

In general, there has not been a moment since the war began, when it 
was so desirable to practice the utmost discretion and maintain the most 
minute and unceasing watchfulness over both our editorial and news col- 
umns, to avoid anything that could get in the way of the Administration 
or embarrass its efforts at home or abroad. 

I have been willing that we should continue to advocate the policy of 
dealing gravely and deliberately with the awkward Philippine problem— 
certainly not returning Manila to Spain, and probably not allowing her to 
resume her claim to sovereignty over any part of the archipelago without 
at least some right of appeal to us. Even this, however, should be done 
with the utmost moderation and discretion; and we should rely consider- 
ably, for the effect we desire to produce, upon the impressive expressions 
of opinion from the press of the country... . 


™ Secretary of War Russell A. Alger was then being roundly condemned by the Democrats 
and wide segments of the press for the inadequate and even defective supplies which had 
been sent to American troops during the war with Spain. 

® The “round robin” was a collection of statements from several medical officers and troop 
commanders in Cuba. They insisted that General William R. Shafter’s Fifth Army Corps at 
Santiago was riddled with malaria, yellow fever, and other sicknesses, and they recommended 
immediate evacuation of the men. The press obtained a copy of the round robin and published 
it. It further discredited Secretary of War Alger and greatly embarrassed President McKinley. 
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[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
August 24, 1898 

To Charles Emory Smith 

While matters with which the newspapers connect my name remain in 
suspense, I hesitate to write the President; but a message has just reached 
me which it is probably my duty to let him know about, and 1 therefore 
write you because of the consultation on the subject we have already had, 
at his desire. 

While in Paris 1 happened to be rather more intimate with Senor Leon 
y Castillo than with most of my other colleagues. The other day he took 
the opportunity of meeting a friend of mine to send assurances of his 
continued sincere friendship, inquiries as to where I was spending the 
summer, messages to Mrs. Reid, etc.; and then spoke very freely about the 
necessity of peace for Spain, and his belief that there would be no danger 
of internal disturbances when the Cortes’® meets. He then inquired as to 
what my friend had heard from me recently as to the temper of the Amer- 
ican people. This friend writes ““He would highly prize any condensed 
statement of the real views and wishes of our people in regard to the 
Philippines, Cuba and the Cuban debt. He expressed great confidence in 
your judgment, and anything you say would have weight with him and 
also with the Queen.” 

Much allowance must of course be made in all this, for Castillo’s dip- 
lomatic amiability; and I am too old a hand to get into the forbidden line 
of unofficial correspondence with the enemy. But it is just possible that it 
might serve a good purpose, to utilize the indirect way this opened for 
preparing the mind of the chief Spanish Commissioner for what he will 
have to accept. 

If I replied to this overture at all in a private letter to a third person, I 
should have to say that Cuba is utterly gone from Spain; that we shall 
probably need to govern it for a long time and that this is to the interest 
of the Spaniards and all good citizens; that we can never assume any 
responsibility for what Spain calls her Cuban debt, any more than for any 
of the rest of her debt; that the American people are in no mind to give 
up Manila or Luzon; and that many are inclined to hold on to the whole 
Archipelago, while others, who don’t want it, are much perplexed by the 
moral and physical difficulties in giving it up. 

But from the Administration point of view, is it desirable that the Chief 
Spanish Commissioner should learn this now (indirectly) from an old col- 
league concerning whom he makes the professions quoted above? 


16 The Cortes was Spain’s national legislative body. 
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Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York 
August 31, 1898 

To Donald Nicholson 

In yesterday’s (Tuesday’s) paper was an editorial with a casual reference 
to the new territories being “prepared for Statehood.” 

Please explain to the writer of this article, to the man who passed it, and 
to everybody that we are decidedly opposed to admitting that any of these 
territories are, or ever ought to become states. It may not be necessary to 
argue the point very vehemently now; but we mean to hold that no territory 
not on the continent should ever be admitted to our union as a state; and 
we must let nothing get into the editorials contrary to this view. 


Paris 
October 4, 1898 
To William McKinley 

Remembering your hint that private letters would be really welcome, I 
am sending this, mainly to tell you of our first impressions of our friends, 
the enemy. 

I got a private hint on the day after our arrival from the Foreign Office, 
about M. Delcassé’s purpose to bring the two sets of Commissioners together 
socially at his breakfast table. It was an advantage to be able to lay this at 
once before our Commissioners, since it relieved us of the embarrassment 
of deciding who should make the first calls, if we were left to open relations 
in that way. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Spaniards, after the breakfast, took 
the initiative. Castillo first sent cards for all the Commissioners to my rooms. 
These were returned the next day. Then Villarrutia, whom we had also 
known before, left cards for Mrs. Reid and myself, which were promptly 
returned, and then all the Spaniards followed with cards for all of us. 

At the breakfast, Castillo struck at once what I believe is to be their 
permanent tone—one of rather proud supplication. He came to me through 
the crowd on his side the moment our presentations to the French Premier 
were finished, and after a few words about his pleasure at meeting ‘‘“mon 
ancien collégue et ami,’” and messages for Mrs. Reid, began at once ‘You 
have had a great victory, the first you have really had over a foreign foe, 
for Mexico didn’t count. Now you must prove your greatness by your 
magnanimity.”’ 

After the breakfast he sought me again in the smoking room and renewed 
the attack. “Do not forget”’ he exclaimed, with increasing energy, ‘that we 
are poor; do not forget that we have been defeated; do not forget that it 
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was Spain that opened the new world; do not forget that the greatness of 
your victory will be dimmed by any lack of magnanimity to a fallen foe.” 
These phrases he kept repeating, with slight variations. Some of them he 
addressed to Mr. Day, and I translated them promptly. Naturally we both 
avoided replies that should in any way commit us. But it seemed plain that 
their role was to appeal from the outset to our magnanimity. 

Subsequent intercourse has convinced me of the justice of our first 
impressions about them. They are men of high character and position but 
not of extraordinary force. None of them seemed to me the equal of Castillo 
himself. Three or four of them speak a little English and all speak French— 
though Montero Rios seems to know little but Spanish. This is a blessing. 
He is so long-winded in Spanish that if he had an equal command of one 
or two other languages he would be intolerable. As it is, the interpreter, 
from time to time, has to turn the stop-clock on the endless flow of his 
eloquence. 

We were amused yesterday. They had served upon us “in limine” a 
demand for the return of the status quo in the Philippines to be disposed 
of before anything else was taken up. We calmly proceeded, the next day, 
to take up first the question of what the daily protocol should contain; and 
drew their fire on that for a solid hour and a quarter. Then we put in our 
reply to their demand and read it to them in extenso first in English and 
then in Spanish. Montero Rios was mournfully indignant for a moment 
over the implication that this might seem an intention to divert and delay 
the regular order of the real business in hand; but in a moment they had 
acquiesced in our proposal to present our views as following the order of 
the protocol and our drafts of articles for the Treaty as to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Guam. 

It was really a dramatic spectacle, [at] which these provisions for deeding 
away the last vestige of their possessions in the world they had discovered 
and conquered were slowly read and translated. They were all visibly 
moved; and old Montero looked as a Roman Senator might, when told 
that the Goths were at the gates. But they interposed no frivolous objections. 
When they asked an adjournment till Friday, we made a suggestion of 
Thursday instead, as affording sufficient time to study the details; but none 
of us had the heart to stand out for it; and I think they were grateful when 
we yielded with a good grace to their request. 

You may observe that Cuban bonds are advancing. I learn through for- 
eign bankers that the theory on the Bourse is that we will be sure to ease 
matters by allowing some portion of Cuban revenues to apply to that debt; 
and also that we will be so pleased to get the Philippines that we will take 
its $40,000,000 loan (issued in silver in 1897 at 92) at something like its 
cost, say 15 to 18 millions reducing interest from six to three percent. 

I got one of the Cuban bonds privately yesterday to show the Commis- 
sion; but have not yet been able to get one of those issued on the guarantee 
of the Philippine revenues, without attracting attention. I believe, however, 
that both are of the same nature, guaranteeing the revenues of the islands 
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and also giving the guarantee of Spain; and I believe it can be shown that 
the revenues of the islands were not set aside as guaranteed for either 
interest or principal. We are unanimous, 1 believe, in thinking that the 
ground is out from under the Cuban bonds anyway. 

General Merritt made a very strong impression on us this morning; and 
the statements he brought were also heard with the greatest interest, though 
there was disappointment that Admiral Dewey’s letter proved a mere ex- 
pansion of his former dispatch, in answer to the question which island we 
ought to retain. 

Iam the less concerned about this since I am more than ever convinced 
that we must retain the whole of them anyway. We cannot divide the 
archipelago without greatly damaging what we take, as well as organizing 
greater troubles for ourselves, for the islanders and for Europe. This 1 find 
to be also the opinion of our friends here, French and English as well as 
American; and the expectation that we will take all seems general... . 


Paris 
October 16, 1898 
To John Hay 

It was pleasant to get your letter of old time greeting when we reached 
London; and still it said nothing which I should not have taken for granted, 
while the full reciprocation of it I know you will take for granted too. 

Ever since, I’ve been trying to send you what you lately called “inside 
news,” but every half hour brought a fresh distraction. The results may 
not seem important, but we have really been working hard, and 
“over-time.” 

We may be on the eve of a Spanish “coup.” All of us thought when we 
parted at the Affaires Etrangeéres long after dark last Friday evening, after 
much the longest and most earnest session we have yet had, that the Span- 
iards were looking for an opportunity to break up the Conference, pre- 
sumably with a view to an effort for European arbitration of some sort. 
We are now planning to let the break come, if it must, on a point that can 
readily be grasped by the general public, like the question of the Cuban 
debt, rather than on the rather abstract question of whether or not we 
must accept the sovereignty which Spain relinquishes. 

In view of this situation, the dinner our Ambassador proposes to give 
us and our enemies on Tuesday next may prove a little stiff, and may justify 
the critical tone taken towards it by Mr. Blowitz. I tried a little to discourage 
this dinner, but when I found the invitations had already been sent out, 
could do nothing but make the best of it... . 

If all we accomplish is only to get [the talks] started again, or to provoke 
European meddling, they must become more perplexing still. There is no 
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use in saying to you how little sympathy for us there is over here. Porter 
keeps telling us (and telling you too, no doubt) of the correct attitude and 
great cordiality of the French. Trust it not! As to the Germans, the daughter 
of their Ambassador said to me frankly the other night at dinner: “I was 
against you in your war. I was on the side of the little dog. Whatever his 
faults, at any rate I wish he had taken a good bite out of you.” But this is 
of course “a privileged communication.” 

Let me beg of you not to encourage the theory of our instructions about 
dividing the Philippines. All the expert testimony is against it—both because 
it tends to destroy the value of what we do take, and because it is the sure 
way to organize further troubles first for ourselves and then for all the 
world beside. Have you considered that there is hardly one of these islands 
from which you cannot shoot across to another [?] The military and naval 
testimony here is clear and precise, to the effect that we can govern and 
defend the whole as easily as if not more easily than a part... . 


Paris 
October 28, 1898 
To William McKinley 

You have doubtless taken at its real worth the submission of the Spaniards 
on the debt question, about which the dispatches have been saying 
so much. 

My own relation to it was quite fully told in a dispatch to be sent to you 
personally at the White House, of which Judge Day told me confidentially. 
It has since occurred to me that a single phrase in that dispatch might have 
been liable to a misconception. In the final hint with which my conversation 
with the Spanish Ambassador at my rooms was closed, I said '“!There is 
no hope for you as to the Cuban debt. Leave it. In the greater question of 
the Philippines, it is possible—not probable—but possible that some such 
concession as you plead for may be found, either in territory or in debt.” 
This related exclusively to the Philippine debt;—not, as you may possibly 
have thought from the wording of the dispatch, to [the] Cuban debt. 

Our information about the Philippine debt is not very full, though we 
got some fresh points today. In so far as it was taken by the individuals in 
the Philippines, it was a forced loan, and was taken at par. There the larger 
part was floated in Europe—partly at Frankfort, and through houses with 
American connections. From these I learn that it was taken at a very large 
discount. It probably represents little if any more than $20,000,000 actually 
paid to Spain. It could be refunded at any time. It is guaranteed by the 
Spanish Nation, and it pledges the Philippine revenues. I can’t find that 
any of it was spent for international improvements. It was put out in 1897. 

I have not been able to make up my mind as to whether the Spaniards 
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really meant to break off on the Cuban debt, or whether their talk was 
simply bluff. I incline however to believe that, owing to the Cabinet troubles 
at Madrid,’” there really was danger of old Montero Rios going home— 
which would have broken up the Commission. When I asked Castillo, 
however, he declared that the cabinet situation had nothing to do with it; 
that neither Sagasta nor Montero Rios nor anybody could consent to take 
the Cuban debt. 

His letter to me, asking for an interview was marked “‘trés urgente,’’ and 
sent from the Embassy, just as I was going out to a formal dinner. I had 
no time to consult with any one, and did not think it would do to refuse 
to see him. So, as he asked for it that night, if possible, and, at any rate 
before eleven the next day, I promised to be back at 10-30, and two minutes 
later he entered my rooms. During the whole interview I gave him no more 
encouragement than was set forth in Judge Day’s dispatch; and I must say 
that—while suspecting all the time that he was playing a part—I could 
not but feel that, if so, he was a consummate actor. At the last he seemed 
almost to break down, saying “‘It is cruel, cruel, most cruel.” As he shook 
hands with me going away, he said: ““My old friend, pray God that you 
and your country may never have to submit to the lot of the vanquished,” 
and he certainly seemed to say it with manly simplicity and sincerity. As 
he speaks no English, he is unable to get at the other Commissioners; and 
he no doubt relies besides on our old cordial relations... . 

I have some doubt as to whether these people will ever sign any treaty 
we can afford to make. They reason that they can be no worse off if they 
fail to sign; and that there is always the possibility of our arousing so much 
sympathy for them, by pushing them to extremes, that there might be a 
strong appeal for arbitration. Neither do I have much faith in the virtue of 
concessions. One would only breed a demand for half a dozen more. If 
they should break, if for but forty-eight hours, a single cable to Dewey 
would in that time give us the rest of the Philippines and the Carolines. 
The last we ought to have—the inhabitants being English speaking Prot- 
estant Christians. 

The Spanish Commissioners continue to show the utmost courtesy; but 
the talk of old Montero is endless, and their capacity for producing long 
documents apparently increases. P.S. From Madrid I hear privately tonight 
of a court intrigue to recall Castillo, and send again the Duke de Mandas 
in his place. This would hardly help Spain, and might help us. 


17 There were rumors that the Spanish government under Praxedes Mateo Sagasta might 
fall. 
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Paris 
November 1, 1898 
To William McKinley 

We have all felt the effect of the hostile environment and been disturbed 
by the unfriendly news even in papers that ought to be friendly. All the 
Commissioners felt especially disturbed at the tone of The Herald, which 
is the only American paper here. Judge Day several times said to me it 
would be a great thing if we could have some of the current French and 
English errors set right in its columns, and expressed a desire that I might 
some way manage it. At last the amazing misstatements of The London 
Times stirred me up to the extent of dictating a long interview that might 
be used by some unofficial person. It seemed wise to let no one know about 
it, and it was only shown to one Commissioner. It was felt that both for 
effect here and at home a timely date for publication would be a day or 
two before the Philippine question was raised here, and a week before 
your elections. A discreet method of having it reach the paper was found, 
and it appeared last Sunday—being cabled at the same time, to the extent 
of 3,000 words, they say, to America. I enclose a copy cut from the Paris 
Herald. Its effect seems to have been considerable. It will not lead to many 
retractions; but it has been read by the men who make newspapers, as 
well as by the diplomatists who try to use them; and these particular errors 
will not be repeated. The Spaniards of course dislike it; but as they have 
been giving out distorted news in their own interest all the time, they are 
not in a position to complain. At home we hope it may strengthen the 
hands of friends of the Administration in the elections. 

Sometimes I think we shall not get a treaty; sometimes that we shall. 
Nothing makes it seem possible but the chance of their getting a little 
money for the Philippines. At present all their organs are threatening a 
rupture. 


Paris 
November 5, 1898 
To John Hay 
Besides getting a European hearing for the American position on the 
Cuban debt, and getting the American public to appreciate before [the] 
election the good fight the Administration had been making on the subject, 
it seemed desirable to check the steady use of The London Times by the 
Spanish Embassy to poison European public opinion. 
But while doing this it did not seem desirable to leave either The Times 
or Blowitz with a grievance, so the enclosed second instalment was pre- 
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pared, with the double view of placating in London and renewing a de- 
served warning in Paris. I hope you may think it likely to serve both pur- 
poses. In fact, I think it has... . 


[Paris] 
November 10, 1898 
To the State Department 

Our duty not to return to Spain any territory in which we have broken 
down her rule has been enforced in our instructions from the outset. 

Furthermore, the right of a nation, which has been successful in a war 
forced upon it, to exact an indemnity, afterwards for the cost of the war, 
is recognized. Adding pensions and other proper items to this cost as already 
tabulated, we have a total of between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred millions. 

Spain is without money or the means of procuring it, and can therefore 
pay us in nothing but territory. She has so far given us only Porto Rico. 
How far does that go toward repaying our outlay in cash, to say nothing 
of the derangement of business and loss of life? 

For a standard of valuation we may perhaps refer to the five considerable 
purchases of territory we have made within a century, and the others we 
have considered. We paid twelve millions for Louisiana; five millions for 
Florida; fifteen millions for territory acquired from Mexico under the treaty 
of Guadeloupe Hidalgo, including New Mexico, Colorado and California; 
ten millions for territory acquired in like manner by the Gadsen purchase; 
and seven million two hundred thousand for Alaska. We once offered 
seven million five hundred thousand for St. Thomas, and St. John, and 
later could have had the whole group for five millions. For Cuba, we once 
talked of paying a hundred millions, and at another time a hundred and 
twenty five millions. Taking this last as coming nearest to fixing a standard 
of value in the present case, we may reckon that Porto Rico, farther from 
us, less important to the protection of our coasts and only one twelfth the 
size, though with nearly one half as much population, could by no pos- 
sibility be regarded as indemnity for more than forty or fifty millions of 
our just claim. Even if Cuba were added, in its present devastated and 
depopulated condition, the present valuation of the two would not half 
repay the outlay forced upon us by the war. But we have all along refused 
to take Cuba. What else has Spain with which to repay us, except the 
[Philippine] Archipelago which lies at our mercy now, with its capital in 
our possession? Its area is just about two and a half times that of Cuba, 
but instead of being on our coast it is half way around the globe from us. 
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Some of our people think it worthless to us; and probably few that it could 
be valued so high as the remaining two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
millions of our cash outlay. But it is an asset of some sort, whether to 
develop or dispose of; and we ought now to retain the power to do either, 
as the Government and the people, on fuller knowledge, may determine. 

Spain’s present offer to King Leopold [of Belgium],’® must be regarded 
either as the effort of a bankrupt debtor to dispose of his property in advance 
of a settlement with his creditors or as an effort to embroil us in European 
complications; or both. At the end of six weeks of fruitless negotiations— 
one half longer than it took France and Germany to agree upon their first 
treaty of peace after their last war—this effort suggests to me now the 
desirability of soon ‘calling time’ on the Spanish Commissioners, and 
giving notice that we must either make some progress or close the protocol. 

At the same time, in our own interest, we must shrink from renewing 
the war, even in name, over our prostrate foe, and must take into account 
the great desirability of securing a definite and permanent treaty of peace. 
To do this I would be willing to make some concessions from our just dues, 
if sure they could not be misinterpreted, and used as a pretext for greater 
delays and further unreasonable demands. 

I would be willing as one proposition under such conditions, and only 
as a certain means of speedily securing a treaty, to leave Spain Mindanao 
and the Sulu group in the Southern part of the Philippines, that is to say 
the Mohammedan part of the Archipelago;—being about one third of it; 
and take instead all the Carolines and the Ladrones, while making stringent 
requirements as to freedom of religion, as well as forbidding Spanish re- 
strictions on trade with the rest of the Philippines. 

I would not compromise our position on the Cuban debt by doing any- 
thing to recognize that of the Philippines—it being apparent that it was 
all used to prosecute the war against insurgents partly in the Philippines, 
and partly in Cuba. But, rather than lose a treaty and resume hostilities, | 
would, as another proposition, be willing to take the Carolines, in addition 
to all the Philippines; and in return for the Carolines and for past pacific 
expenditures in them and in the Philippines, would be willing to give a 
lump sum of from twelve to fifteen millions; providing ultimately for this 
sum out of the revenues of the islands. And finally, as a last concession 
from this second proposition, I would not sacrifice the treaty for the sake 
of retaining Mindanao and the Sulu group. 


15 Spain had made overtures to cede the Philippines to Belgium. 
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[Paris] 
November 11, 1898 
To John Hay 

I have the impression that full copies of our various responses to the 
Spaniards are not getting forwarded very promptly to the State Department. 
Their last paper was so extraordinary both in its return to the debt question, 
and in the manner of it, that I think perhaps you ought to see at once the 
text of our response. 

Judge Day and Senator Davis undertook the arguments in our response 
on the scope of the protocol, and on the nature of our right to Manila and 
the Philippines. I followed Judge Day with the enclosed response on the 
debt question, and followed Senator Davis with the paragraph or two also 
enclosed relating to Manila and Merritt and Dewey. These paragraphs were 
really written to give me a chance to repel what I thought an excessively 
mean insinuation on their part, which we ought not to seem to be leaving 
those officers to rest under if the correspondence were ever published. 

I am not availing myself of the President’s invitation to write to him 
freely on all phases of the negotiation, because I know how oppressive 
have been the recent calls upon him. But, if you think he has time to look 
at these little extracts, and would be interested in them, I will be glad if 
you take a convenient occasion to show them to him. 

I am sorry to say that Judge Day is in bed today. I routed Dr. Clarke out 
last night from a dinner table to look after him, and the Doctor reported 
him in rather bad shape, with a temperature of 104° and a pretty disagree- 
able throat, to say nothing of the hard chill through which he had passed 
earlier. Today the Doctor promises that he may possibly get up tomorrow 
in time to attend our meeting with the Spaniards in the afternoon; and 
holds out the hope that the attack is really nothing more than a return of 
the grip. It would be a great pity if the Judge should be disabled. He has 
impressed me immensely throughout all these negotiations as a man of 
extraordinary caution, reserve power, judgment and perfect poise. Nothing 
takes him unawares or throws him off his balance. 

The whole Commission has been extremely harmonious; and we are all 
so fond, personally, of Senator Gray, that we forgive his amusing old- 
fogyism, as to the war and its results, and are really distressed at our own 
victory in Delaware, which must return him to private life... . 


Paris 
November 11, 1898 
To James Gordon Bennett 
Responding to the request in your cable from Alexandria, I send herein 
a little memorandum, which may perhaps furnish some of the points you 
want... . 
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The recent elections make clear that if the present Senate should delay 
the ratification of such a treaty of peace with Spain as the Administration 
may present, the next would be sure to ratify it. 

The power of obstruction of the present Senate is therefore limited, at 
any rate, to the 4th of March next. 

Is it worth while for so slight a gratification, in the way of thwarting the 
Administration, to risk placing the Democratic Party permanently before 
the country in opposition to saving the results of the war or securing an 
indemnity for its cost? 

The elections must show every thoughtful Democratic Senator that The 
Herald was right in its interpretation of the popular feeling about the Phil- 
ippines. Now that our flag has been hoisted over their capital, the country 
will not permit it to be taken down. Why put the Democratic party against 
the progressive and patriotic ideas, which it has always advocated in the 
past from the day Jefferson abandoned his constitutional convictions in 
order to buy Louisiana, almost down to the present time? 

Even granting the view some Senators entertain that the Philippines 
would, in the long run, be a source of weakness rather than strength to 
the United States, why would they not be as valuable to us as to Spain? 
Evidently Spain has but one use for them in case she is permitted to keep 
them—namely, to sell them. Might not such an asset sometime be handy 
to have—for us as well as for Spain? 

Ownership or control over them does not commit us to immediate oc- 
cupation of the whole territory, any more than Jefferson’s purchase of 
Louisiana committed us to immediate settlement of the whole Northwest. 

The war cost the United States, (including cash outlay and capitalization 
of pensions required by existing laws) nearly 300,000,000 dollars; how are 
we to be reimbursed? Germany exacted an enormous cash indemnity from 
France, besides taking possession of what provinces she wanted, and the 
same principle of the right to indemnity for the cost of the war has prevailed 
elsewhere. What right have the Democratic Senators to say that their coun- 
try shall have no indemnity for this huge cost? We don’t take Cuba, and 
nobody can pretend that Porto Rico, only one twelfth the size of Cuba, 
and nearly 1,000 miles away from our coast is worth anything like half as 
much to us as Cuba would have been; yet, we never valued Cuba at over 
100,000,000 or 125,000,000 millions. Where is the rest of the indemnity 
to come from (since Spain has no money) unless from the value of the 
Philippines? Why isn’t it good sense to take possession of this asset and 
develop it or sell it as circumstances in the future judgment of the country 
may determine? 
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Paris 
November 15, 1898 
To William McKinley 

Your letter of October 31st received this morning, through the Embassy, 
gave me a special gratification, altogether aside from its interesting contents. 
It showed that you were not worn out with recent cares and exacting labors, 
but were in fact giving the same keen and minute attention to affairs as a 
year ago, when these Spanish troubles were on the point of breaking out. 
What a world of history in that twelvemonth, through which you come so 
fresh and buoyant! 

Yesterday everybody was predicting that we would get no treaty. The 
Spaniards themselves said it to American newspaper men like Beriah Wil- 
kins, who visited their Commission at its headquarters. The French, Spanish 
and English newspapers told the same story. Our own Commissioners 
became impressed by it; and in the evening at dinner I met Count Munster, 
the German Ambassador, (an old friend) who assured me in one breath 
that these Commissioners would not make martyrs of themselves, and 
therefore would not sign such a treaty as we required, and in the next that 
they deceived themselves if they counted on the slightest encouragement 
from his Emperor. About one day in three I find myself accepting these 
stories. On the other two I still hope for a treaty. I think I know, from 
inside news from Madrid, from the Court, that the Queen Regent is now 
convinced that nothing can be gained by contending either for the debt or 
for the Philippines, and that she is anxious to accept the inevitable, and 
end the agony. On the other hand Sagasta shrinks from a decision, which, 
however inevitable, means for him permanent exile from power; and the 
politicians on the Commission here feel as if they were being asked to sign 
their own death-warrents. Still, I find it almost impossible to believe that, 
if we stand firm, we shall not get a treaty signed by somebody—though 
they may force Sagasta himself to do it, and require someone to go to 
Madrid or at least to Biarritz to get it done. 

We have had a singularly harmonious and agreeable commission. All 
my colleagues have distinctly risen in my estimate of them during these 
six weeks; and Judge Day, in particular, has shown great clearness, precision 
of view and well balanced judgment. There has been the freest expression 
of all divergences of opinion; but from first to last there has not been a 
personal jar. Senators Davis and Frye have agreed so well with me that, 
when I had written out my views, some weeks ago on the Philippines, 
they joined me in signing them, almost without the change of a word. 
Judge Day has gradually advanced, under the testimony and argument 
here and the reports from home, till he does not seem very uncomfortable 
on our platform. And even Senator Gray, who generally starts out on every 
question by stating the Spanish side of it, generally lands on ours,—though 
often with many a protest and reservation. But, considering his politics 
and position, he is really doing wonderfully well; and personally he is most 
delightful, while nobody can help admiring his honest effort to be fair- 
minded and judicial. 
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We have been working harder than any body at a distance will ever 
believe. Every morning we meet in one of my rooms, which proves a more 
convenient and private place for consultation than the office on the floor 
below. By ten o’clock all five are apt to be gathered there together with 
Mr. Moore; and in a cloud of tobacco smoke, diligently maintained by 
Senators Davis and Frye, the discussions, preparations of dispatches, ex- 
aminations of authorities or of witnesses, etc. go on till one—often to be 
renewed again in the afternoon, on the days when we have no meeting 
with our friends, the enemy, at the Foreign Office. There have been days 
in succession, when not one of us get[s] a breath of fresh air, unless in 
walking the eighth of a mile from the hotel to the Quai d’Orsay. We are 
not allowing the Spaniards, however, to outdo us too much in the mode 
of attending the meetings. At the first session I took the Commissioners 
over in our landau, with Mrs. Reid’s footman. Finding that the enemy, 
with true Spanish regard for a fine carriage came in a handsome turn-out, 
mounting the cockades of Spain, I determined that our people should not 
be out done; and so have saved our carriage for them on every day when 
we had a joint meeting,—but we get on without cockades. 

But if Mr. Bailey of Texas wishes to find fault with our expenses, he will 
hunt in vain for this! It will be equally in vain to try to find the charges of 
“the room usually reserved for royalty” which Senator Gray says he has 
been complaining about. 

The reference is undoubtedly to my rooms, which happen to have been 
reserved nearly every season for the Grand Duchess Vladimir. They happen 
however to have been equally reserved a little earlier in the season for 
members of our family, were so occupied just before we came, and were 
held for us as soon as we telegraphed. They have the space, sunshine and 
accessibility I wanted; and they cost the Government just the same as the 
rooms, higher up, taken by the other members; since I gave directions that 
only the part of my bill equalling what the bills of the others were, should 
be charged to the commission’s account. The rest I pay for our own comfort, 
as I do for my carriages, dinners, opera-bo::es, etc. 

I was fortunate to get from the Viscountess de Courval her big ‘‘box 
between the columns” at the Opera, seating twelve persons; and so have 
been able to get for the families of the Commissioners and the Attaches a 
better chance for the best music here than would otherwise have been 
obtainable. Senators Davis and Frye are there to-night, with their wives, 
with Moore, young Crowninshield and others. Mrs. Reid, after they had 
all dined with us, undertook to pilot them, and I begged off. 

We have however carefully avoided anything like public entertainments, 
or what Mr. Bailey calls “junketing.”” I should have been better pleased if 
we had, as a body, accepted nothing but the Breakfast by the French Min- 
ister at the Foreign Office. After the invitations for the dinner at our Am- 
bassador’s, and for the reception by the Figaro were out, however, there 
was nothing to do but to go. These have been absolutely all. At my sug- 
gestion the President’s invitation to the Sunday races at Longchamps was 
dodged. . . and that of the Chamber of Commerce declined; and so we 
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have contrived to keep out of public view here, as a Commission, excepting 
in the discharge of our duties. 

Every morning I give the Commissioners the summary of French, English 
and Spanish newspapers, which my correspondent here makes for me. 
Thus we begin our meetings each day with the censure of our critics for 
our unreasonableness, unwillingness to conciliate, and general brutality 
towards a gallant but unfortunate people ringing in our ears. As a rule we 
have not talked to the newspapers at all. On the other hand there has been 
a steady stream of information from Spanish sources, at their Commission 
or Embassy, flowing every morning into the columns of all the French and 
Spanish and some of the English papers—all one sided and much of it 
curiously unfair. 

I was heartily delighted with your last instruction; and I believe it fairly 
represents the best statesmanship can do with the problem presented, as 
well as the fairest interpretation of what our people want. Senator Gray 
occasionally expresses doubt about the ratification of a treaty taking the 
whole of the Philippines; but I can’t believe that, since the late elections, 
the fate of such a treaty can be much in doubt before the 4th of March, or 
any at all after that. 

The money payment strikes me as more serious. It was on this account 
that in our late separate dispatches on this question, I recommended cou- 
pling the acquisition of the Carolines with the money. Behind the wish for 
the Carolines is a great weight of moral, religious and missionary influence, 
as well as a strong pressure from naval men who know the superiority of 
the harbors there. These influences would help, I hoped, to reconcile Con- 
gress and the country to the payment of a lump sum which would represent 
not only pacific improvements in the Philippines, but also the actual ac- 
quisition of any desirable new property on which we had no claim. Mr. 
Moore and Judge Day assure me there was no committal to the German 
Ambassador that could compromise or embarrass us; and I know there is 
nothing in the German rights there, heretofore conceded by Spain, which 
we could not get on with easily. 

This is an intolerably long letter, mostly about trivialities. But you get 
serious bother enough from us; and 1 thought you might relish a little 
gossip, as a change. Mrs. Reid wishes to join me in cordial regards to 
yourself and Mrs. McKinley, and I am always... . 


Paris 
November 29, 1898 
To William McKinley 
You will soon have had enough of this Commission; and but for your 
cordial invitations, I should think you might already have enough of these 
letters. 
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I make you my hearty congratulations on the Peace now assured. It 
crowns a magnificent eighteen months of Administration, and extends 
enormously the area of your responsibilities—and also of your opportu- 
nities. 

Our recent dispatches may have led to an impression that the German 
figetiness was more serious than it probably is. I have no idea that the 
young Emperor’’ wants any trouble. But if there is the slightest chance to 
grab an island or a port anywhere, in a quasi-peaceful way, he doesn’t 
mean to miss 11.290 There is a possibility—as it now seems—that both they 
and the Spaniards fancied we might be hoodwinked into depending on 
the old British and German denial of Spanish sovereignty in the Sulus, 
and so led to leave them out of our demand—to be promptly sold by Spain 
to Germany afterwards! If so, they must have been nonplussed when, in 
reply to Count Miinster’s remark that he didn’t recall the terms of the 
protocol, I took up and read to him—not the protocol from the British 
State Papers for ‘76-77, to which, for convenience our dispatch referred,— 
but the same protocol as embodied in their subsequent dicker with Spain, 
ten years later, in which they began by distinctly recognizing Spanish sov- 
ereignty in the Sulus, and by doing so got Spain to withdraw her claims 
to the adjacent main land of Borneo! 

Up to that time Madrid dispatches had been saying there was grave 
doubt whether, because of anterior obligations, Spain could cede the Sulus! 

So too, they first talked of ‘ancient rights’’ in the Carolines; but when 
the document was read to Count Miinster, showing that their right beyond 
trading, was to agree with Spain in selecting one spot, not necessarily an 
island, and not necessarily in the Carolines, but either there or in the Pelews, 
for a coal depot and naval station, and that this had been left dormant for 
fourteen years, they didn’t seem to lay great stress any longer... . 

I have no doubt they would have been glad to keep us out of this island, 
if it had been easy; since they might naturally prefer not to have us in such 
close neighborhood to their possessions in the Marshalls. Besides they would 
really like to have all the Carolines. In my last conversation with Count 
Miinster I referred to this, and said I couldn’t see why they wanted them. 

‘My dear Reid,” burst out the old Count impetuously; ‘no more can I. 
I agree with you precisely; and I tell you these Colonial Department people 
are all alike—all savages, who can’t eat without gorging—not civilized 
sufficiently to know when they have had enough, and unable to resist the 
sight of raw meat! They are tiresome, these colonials!” Of course I have 
no right to repeat such a conversation as that, excepting in a confidential 
letter like this, and in the highest quarter;—but I think it illustrates the 
situation. 

As you might have inferred from our dispatches, the last Spanish pro- 
posals about our ultimatum,”' sent in on the Thursday before the Monday 
of their surrender, seemed for an hour or two likely to unsettle our Com- 
mission. I gave the casting vote which prevented one of their propositions 
being recommended to you. If it had been needful, I should have sent an 
individual telegram, as Senator Davis did; and for a few moments I thought 
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of it. But the situation righted itself; and I then thought the less individual 
telegraphing the less tension there might be. Everything has turned out all 
right, and the Commission is as harmonious and as pleased with the result 
as could possibly have been expected. Still that was the most critical and 
exciting session we have had. 

It struck me the more forcibly as I reflected on the position in which I 
might have been placed. At the rather urgent [request] of Secretary Day 
and of others of the Commission—all in fact—I went, on the evening after 
our ultimatum was presented, to see the Spanish Ambassador, and assure 
him unofficially, that it meant exactly what it said, and was an absolute 
ultimatum. If then, on their first application, we had turned around and 
modified it, I should have been rather absurd. 

That was a sad interview, by the way, with poor old Castillo. He had 
just been thrown out of his carriage, and at first it was thought his shoulder 
was dislocated. But he took my assurances with fine Spanish dignity, said 
he recognized the lot of war, ‘’Vae victis,”” and reminded me of what he 
had said to me at a previous stage in the negotiations, ‘‘Pray God you may 
never be the vanquished.” Suffering as he was he insisted on rising and 
accompanying me to the staircase, where he again extended his hand, and 
then stood at the top, repeating his stately Spanish bows till I had gone 
down out of sight. 

The scene when they presented their answer to our ultimatum, in the 
Salle des Conferences was dignified and mournful. They looked, and no 
doubt felt as if they were at a funeral of some dear one in the family. But 
their courtesy was perfect;—and I was proud of the considerate and perfect 
bearing of our people too. Even the rabid pro-Spanish Gaulois praises it. 

So practically ends the chapter. We can speedily finish up the details; 
and may even be able to sail on the 10th. 


19 Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

20 In June 1898 Germany sent its Asiatic squadron to Manila Bay. Officially, the squadron 
was there to observe American naval tactics in the Philippines. However, rumors began to 
circulate that the Germans had designs on the islands. Such suspicions strengthened Reid’s 
belief that the United States should take the entire Philippine archipelago. 

7! The United States Peace Commissioners demanded all the Philippine Islands in their 
ultimatum of 21 November 1898. Spain would receive $20 million in lieu of debts it had 
contracted for internal improvements and other peaceful projects in the islands. 


[Millbrae, California] 
April 11, 1899 
To George A. Benham 
I am obliged by your courtesy in sending me a copy of your interesting 
article in the Los Angeles Times, on the Philippine question. 
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I could not venture to give advice on the question of a visit to the Phil- 
ippines, which you raise. Your request for suggestions, however, leads me 
to remark that my personal preference is for an avoidance of such phrases 
as “‘quasi-sovereignty over the Philippines” as possibly liable to create an 
erroneous impression in the public mind. 

Our present sovereignty over the Philippines is absolute and recognized 
as such by every civilized nation on the globe. Sovereignty being a term 
of precise significance in International Law, it might lead to confusion to 
minimize in any way what we actually have. 

My own belief is that the ultimate destiny of the Philippines will almost 
necessarily be a form of government under American Protectorate, some- 
what similar to the excellent and prosperous government of Egypt under 
the British Protectorate; or, perhaps more nearly resembling that of the 
Malay Confederated States also under English control... . 


(Millbrae, California] 
April 14, 1899 
To Professor C. M. Gayley 

One of the young gentlemen seemed a little apprehensive yesterday on 
the subject of the Monroe Doctrine. 

While waiting for the train, I took occasion to look up the facts, and 
enclose herewith a memorandum which perhaps you will be kind enough 
to give him... . 

A re-reading of the language in which the Monroe Doctrine was first 
announced and explained seems fully to sustain the view that it is in no 
way violated or abandoned by the United States in holding the Philippines. 

It will be seen that there is no pledge of any sort in the declaration of 
our attitude. We do not even bind ourselves against future interference in 
European affairs;—we merely state our present practice. The exact language 
of President Monroe, as found in the Annual Message of December 2, 
1823, is as follows:— 


The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the American Continents, 
by the free and independent condition which they have assumed, and maintained, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean powers. . . . Our policy in regard to Europe. . . is not to interfere in the 
internal concerns of any of its powers. 


Nothing which a pretty careful examination has been able to reveal is 
to be found, in any of the early diplomatic correspondence relating to this 
subject, which in any way . . . waives the declaration first made as a 
response to the movements of the Holy Alliance (composed of three au- 
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tocratic empires whose rulers each claimed to derive his power to govern, 
not from the people but by divine right) that the American Continents, 
having now assumed and maintained a free and independent condition, 
are not to be considered subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers. 

That is the whole of it. There is no agreement or pledge of any sort;— 
least of all an agreement that the Eastern Hemisphere would be left to 
them. The utmost that can be made out in that direction is the mere state- 
ment by President Monroe that our policy in regard to Europe is not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers. 

Neither has our practice indicated that, by this statement of our policy 
concerning Europe, we felt ourselves debarred from activity in Asia, or 
Africa, or the islands of the Sea. We encouraged, and maintained a quasi- 
protectorate over, the colony of Liberia, on the Coast of Africa. We acquired 
the Aleutian Islands, extending to the Coast of Asia and belonging, in 
considerable part, to the Asiatic system. We long asserted a quasi-protec- 
torate over the Sandwich Islands. We acquired a harbor in Samoa. 

Neither is there anything in the reason for the Monroe Doctrine con- 
flicting in the least with the present action of the United States, in the 
Philippines. The three absolute rulers ‘‘by divine right” formed their Holy 
Alliance on account of their opposition to the growth of democracy, which, 
starting in the American Revolution, had kindled the French Revolution, 
and threatened more or less to unsettle governments elsewhere in Europe. 
It was currently understood that they meant, not only to put down repub- 
lican efforts in Europe, but to assist Spain in reducing again to subjection 
republics which had been established in the former Spanish colonies in 
America and recognized as independent by the United States. Our decla- 
ration that, under these circumstances, we could not consider that the two 
American Continents, in the free and independent condition which they 
had assumed and maintained, could henceforth be proper subjects for col- 
onization by any European powers, is certainly in no way in conflict with 
our holding what our Navy and Army conquered in the China Sea, South 
of Asia, in the course of our just war with Spain. 

If importance is attached to the subject, it might be wise to examine 
Secretary Olney’s correspondence concerning the Venezuela matter to see 
if he in any way enlarged President Monroe’s statement of our practice at 
the time, concerning non-interference in the internal concerns of European 
powers, into a pledge not to interfere, in the course of a war forced upon 
us on other grounds, with any possessions of hostile European powers in 
Asia; or, into a pledge to leave the Eastern Hemisphere entirely to European 
control. Unless something of the sort can be found there, or unless some 
casual expression of Secretary Seward’s in the Maximilian business” can 
be so construed, it is certain that there is nothing in our diplomatic corre- 
spondence to warrant such ideas. 

There was not an opportunity to re-examine these when the present 
memorandum was dictated. 
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The question ‘‘What the United States should stand for?’ is perhaps 
better determined by the authoritative language of the Constitution than 
by anybody’s sentiments or theories. 

One of the things it is to stand for, according to the Preamble of the 
Constitution is ‘‘the promotion of the general welfare.’’ One of the means 
of promoting this general welfare from the earliest days of the Republic 
was found in the encouragement and extension of its commerce. Whether 
this general welfare would now be promoted by absolutely refusing the 
opportunity thrust upon the country, in the course of this war, for practically 
controlling the commerce of the Pacific, may be considered; and it might 
be thought that the inhabitants of the Pacific Coast of the United States 
would have some reason to regard that subject with especial interest. 


2 A reference to France’s support for Maximilian’s reign as emperor of Mexico between 
1864 and 1867. The United States protested loudly against this violation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
but could do nothing until the American Civil War ended in 1865. 


[New York] 
May 31, 1899 
To Isaac N. Ford 
. . . Noone has ever before stated with any distinctness the proposition 
that the twenty millions were not in the remotest degree intended as com- 
pensation for the Philippines; that the Philippines were taken because we 
had a right to them for indemnity if not by conquest, and that the twenty 
millions were paid in recognition of the principle that debts attached to a 
territory and incurred for its benefit should be transferred with its sover- 
eignty. The United States was much reproached throughout Europe because 
[it was] unjustly accused of ignoring this principle in Cuba where it did 
not apply, and has never received any credit for recognizing it in the Phil- 
ippines where there was at least a possibility of its seeming to apply... . 


[Ophir Hall 
Purchase, New York] 
July 7, 1899 
To Senator Cushman K. Davis 
De Vinne has just sent me the first copies of a pamphlet which Miami 
University has been making out of an address, which I recently delivered 
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there, on her Diamond Anniversary, and I am sending you a copy here- 
with.”* It will contain little that is new to you, but I hope you may find 
some interest at least in the bundle of objections to our policy, which I 
gathered up and replied to seriatim towards the close. 

So much has been made out of our alleged inability as a Nation to do 
what other Nations can do, that I thought it best to go a little more elab- 
orately, than has hitherto been done into the Constitutional argument, and 
I shall be gratified if your superior legal acumen and training should detect 
no flaw in the reasoning. 

I was rather amused to see in a dispatch from Washington that some 
supersensitive souls there found an attack on the Administration in my 
remark—not then made for the first time—that our troubles in Luzon were 
largely of our own making.” It strikes me that only people who did not 
feel very secure in their position could be so ready to find an attack where 
the words contained none, and certainly contained no statement, which 
any responsible person will venture to dispute. I am afraid, however, that 
it is an indication that we are in danger of a little bad blood this Winter 
over an effort on the part of some people to prove that the Senate is wholly 
responsible for the trouble in Luzon, to be followed by the inevitable retort 
that the Executive didn’t need to wait for the Senate. It will be an unprof- 
itable discussion. It is quite true that the Executive did have the power to 
act; but it is also true, as nobody knows so well as yourself, that the Senate 
was in a condition in which anything which angered one or two of them 
might have upset the whole business, and left us in a worse state than | 
ever—with a war with the Tagals and without peace with Spain... . 


23 Delivered on 15 June 1899, the address bore the original title, “Our New Duties.” It was 
later published as “Territorial Expansion” in American and English Studies. 

24 Reid refers to the Filipino insurrection on the Philippine island of Luzon following the 
American occupation of the archipelago. 


[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
July 28, 1899 
To Cushman K. Davis 
. . . Now that I am writing, I am tempted to inquire whether your at- 
tention has been closely drawn to the present stage of our negotiations 
with Great Britain, concerning a port on our Alaskan frontier, and con- 
cerning a possible arbitration of the points in dispute? 
I fear we should not find the people taking kindly to the proposition for 
the lease of an Alaskan port on the Lynn Canal to Great Britain or to 
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Canada no matter how carefully guarded.” Our opponents could ring the 
changes on a policy which went to war for ports in the China Sea, and, to 
secure British friendship in this war, surrendered ports on our own coast 
to our most dangerous commercial rivals. You doubtless have some reason, 
as I have, for believing that the matter has advanced pretty far, and if you 
do not desire the task of defending such a treaty in the Senate, it may be 
desirable to say so soon—though I must beg you in any case not to let my 
name be connected with the matter. 


25 Reid comments on one of many incidents in the so-called Alaskan boundary dispute. 
The Canadians rejected the jagged boundary line along the Alaskan panhandle as established 
in the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825. Instead, they insisted on a straight-line boundary that 
would cut across the heads of several deep coastal inlets, thus placing land access to the inlets 
within Canadian jurisdiction. Reid opposed arbitration, believing that the Canadian claims 
were groundless. The dispute finally went before six arbiters in 1903. The award was highly 
favorable to the United States because Great Britain did not want to endanger recent im- 
provements in Anglo-American relations. 


[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
July 28, 1899 

To William F. Frye 

. . . While I am writing may I draw your attention to the present state 
of negotiations with Great Britain concerning . . . the boundary. . . ar- 
bitration.*° Do you think we would find the people with us, if attacked by 
the opposition with the charge that in our eagerness to get ports on the 
China Sea, and to have the friendship of Great Britain in the war this 
involved, we were surrendering ports on our own coast to our chief com- 
mercial rival with considerable risk to our coasting trade? For myself, I am 
afraid of the popular verdict on this leased port proposition. 

Is a boundary, which we merely hold as we bought it, and which, so 
far as we know, was practically undisputed under the former ownership, 
a thing to put at risk by arbitration? Would not the almost inevitable result 
of the arbitration be the certain loss of a part of what Russia held without 
dispute, and sold with a clear title to us? 

You may have to meet this question in the Senate, and we may all have 
to struggle with it in a Presidential campaign. Please tell me if you think 
my distrust of it is unwarranted... . . 


*° A further reference to the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
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[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
July 29, 1899 

To John Hay 

Your letter of July 27th was a relief since it shows that the talk of a lease 
comes, this time from Great Britain, and that we are not yet committed 
to it. 

Our article said what I thought admissible and needful in the way of 
supporting your negotiation at a critical point; but it disclosed my own 
apprehensions about the effect of such a concession at home, as well as 
my idea about our rights in the matter. 

Now that it is clear we are still free, I want to suggest one or two points 
for your consideration before you commit yourself. I have already talked 
of them a little with friends. 

Until the recent demonstrations of British cordiality, it is improbable that 
any body would have entertained the idea of giving up one of our Alaskan 
ports to Great Britain. Now we are in a war for the control of certain ports 
on the other side of the globe. The opposition will surely assail us with the 
charge that for the sake of British sympathy in that war, we are ready to 
give up one of our ports at home to the control of our most dangerous 
commercial rival and to the peril of a great and increasing coastwise trade. 
What effective answer can we readily make? I am afraid of the popular 
verdict. This subject of our Northwestern boundary is one on which our 
people have been touchy for more than half a century; have more than 
once felt that we didn’t get our just rights; and are sure to say now that 
what Canada never claimed from Russia, she has no business to claim from 
us after we have bought Russia’s undisputed title. The lease of a port is 
unpleasantly suggestive of Chinese rather than American methods, and 
might be an ugly handle for opponents in the Senate, to say nothing of 
the popular clamor in a national election... . 

I am afraid of any proposal to arbitrate that boundary; and, in fact, do 
not believe in applying the principle of arbitration to a boundary which 
we acquired in good faith from Russia, and which was practically undis- 
puted while Russia held it. Arbitration as a rule means compromise any 
way, and it is reasonably certain that any arbitration on this question would 
give the Canadians a great deal more than we think they are entitled to, 
and probably more than they dreamed of getting themselves when they 
stirred up the present dispute. 

Forgive these intrusions into a field so peculiarly your own; but, if you 
feel at liberty, I would really like to know whether my views seem to you 
far out of the way... . 
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[Camp Wild Air 

Paul Smith’s, New York] 

August 5, 1899 
To William Winter 

. . . The warnings you derive from your readings of history are perfectly 
justified by it; but they might have gone farther. It is quite true that republics 
heretofore have not found the path of safety to lie “in governing multi- 
tudinous and diversified populations and extensive and widely scattered 
areas of territory under one government.” But it is also true that they have 
not heretofore found any other path of safety either. So too the United 
States has already gone much farther in that direction than our ancestors 
thought the warnings of history would permit—taking in the Spaniards in 
Florida, the French and Spaniards in Louisiana, the New Mexicans and 
other dilutions of Spanish blood in the extreme southwest and in California, 
the Aleuts and Russians in Alaska and an indiscriminate mess of native 
barbarians, to say nothing of a good deal of the imported variety. 
However, it is to consider too curiously to consider all this. A duty was 

upon us; and after the precipitancy which brought on the war had entailed 
this duty, instead of then philosophically considering the danger, our only 
course was to move forward... . 


[Camp Wild Air 

Paul Smith’s, New York] 

August 5, 1899 
To Isaac N. Ford 

. . .lamrather sorry not to be able to reproduce the [Anglo-Saxon Review] 
article’’ in full (or at least in full with the exception of the Constitutional 
part) over here. I would like to print it in The Tribune, and to make a 
pamphlet of it to correspond with that of my Miami speech. In these two 
I have pretty fully developed my own ideas as to our necessary policy. It 
has been up hill work. Everybody at the outset seemed to take for granted— 
in what seemed to me a blindly stupid fashion—that we were inexorably 
bound “’to fit our territory for Statehood”; to use the hackneyed phrase of 
our old politician. You can hardly conceive the timidity of even clever 
politicians when confronted with the bold proposition that they never must 
be admitted, and that it was suicidal idiocy to dream of it. You would be 
amused if I mentioned the names of people high in office and in public 
confidence ‘‘who feared that would be too radical a ground for the public 
to accept.” 
The President approaches it slowly, but he will get there. In spite of 

short-comings, which have seemed obvious of late, he has a great deal of 
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commonsense. But he would have been a far better President for these 
stirring times, if we had had a six or seven years’ Presidential term, and a 
Constitutional prohibition against an incumbent's being a candidate for re- 
election... . 


27 “Some Consequences of the Treaty of Paris.” 


[Camp Wild Air 

Paul Smith’s, New York] 

September 2, 1899 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . [have no personal knowledge concerning the San Domingo busi- 

ness;** but I have a strong impression that the Administration will encourage 
the revolution and that underneath it will be found a scheme for a United 
States protectorate. I do not object to this;—it has long been ‘manifest 
destiny.” Whether we like it or not we are in for it, and shall, sooner or 
later, have the practical responsibility for the West India archipelago... . 


28 The Dominican president, Ulises Heureux, was assassinated earlier in 1899, resulting in 
a protracted period of political instability in the Dominican Republic. 


[New York] 
September 26, 1899 
To William M. Grosvenor 

You will see from the modifications I have made in your article ‘The 
Cuban Alternative,” that you have overlooked a point on which I lay a 
good deal of stress; that is an avoidance of any concession that any territorial 
government we established necessarily implies an obligation ultimately to 
admit the territory as a state, or to extend over it the tariff laws of the 
United States. 

It is true that it was held in the case of California, before its admission 
as a state, that possession of it as territory necessarily brought it under the 
influence of our tariff. I do not believe, however, that the Supreme Court 
would make such a decision as to the Philippines, or as to Porto Rico or 
as to Cuba under the widely different circumstances which prevail. 
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The absolute right of the United States to hold territory without conceding 
it any voice in its government was affirmed by Daniel Webster sixty years 
ago, and has been maintained by the Supreme Court on several occasions. 
As striking a declaration of this doctrine as any may be found in Stanley 
Matthews’ opinion in one of the Utah polygamy cases. A still later one is 
the decision of Judge Morrow of the Court of Appeals in an Alaska liquor 
case only two or three years ago. 

It is best, however, to avoid the phrase “organizing a territorial govern- 
ment,” since that form of words is associated in the American mind with 
a process which has generally led to statehood, and has been believed to 
carry the right to statehood when the population should be found sufficient. 
These views I think could be successfully controverted; but it is just as well 
to avoid raising the controversy. 


[New York] 
October 31, 1899 
To Cushman K. Davis 
. . . Judge Day has recently written me about his letter in the Ohio 
campaign as to the nature of our title to the Philippines. I confess that his 
letter puzzled me a little; since he certainly wished to help the Republicans, 
and I do not believe anything supporting the idea that we bought the 
Philippines does strengthen them. You will remember that there was always 
a shade of difference between us in Paris on this question of title. Judge 
Day held quite strenuously that the United States ought not to take title 
by conquest. Indeed, I think he said once or twice that it could not. My 
own recollection is that you and I held to the opposite belief, and that 
Senator Frye took substantially the same view. For my own part, I always 
held strenuously to the doctrine that we had a right to enforce a heavy 
indemnity for the cost of the war, and that it was kind to Spain, as well 
as wise for us to take this indemnity in the form of the territory that had 
been thrown at our mercy by the fortune of war, rather than even talk 
about a money payment—much less imitate the German example and 
require both money and territory. But while giving notice that we required 
the cession of the Philippines, we also set out to pay any portion of the 
Philippine debt expended in pacific improvements, and we often spoke of 
the fact, (Senator Frye particularly) that the payment we were making 
balanced the Philippine debt... . 
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[New York] 
November 2, 1899 
To William R. Day 

. . . The Commission was not unanimous I think on the question of 
[the Philippine] title. Some of us believed a title by conquest good, while 
you did not; and I myself always held strongly to the view that we were 
entitled to hold the Philippines as an indemnity for the war. 

At any rate, we required Spain to cede them to us, and said that we felt 
amply supported in our right to demand the cession of the Philippines 
with or without concessions. At the same time we offered to assume any 
Philippine debt incurred for public works and improvements of a pacific 
character. We were thus committed to the principle of payment on account 
of the Philippine debt, and to the right to demand the Philippines without 
concessions; but in the final shape given our ultimatum we merely said 
“we present a new proposition embodying the concessions which for the 
sake of immediate peace our Government is under the circumstances 
willing to tender.” I recall, however [,] nothing now about the proposition 
excepting the specific sum which we were willing to pay; and this, as several 
of us remarked quite frequently in our sessions, exactly balanced the Phil- 
ippine debt. 

Personally, I always considered that we were thus paying the debt, and 
was glad of it because I believed the principle sound that debts legitimately 
incurred for the benefit of a territory whose sovereignty was transferred 
ought to follow it; and thought that if possibly we had strained a point 
against them as to some proportion of the Cuban debt, we could afford to 
be generous and strain it a little in their favor on the other. It is certainly 
true too that we believed the money payment would secure a treaty; while, 
without it, there was danger at least that they might throw themselves flat 
on their backs, refuse to sign a treaty, call Heaven and earth to witness 
how we abused our power, and leave us with all the disadvantages of a 
war not definitely closed. But the proposition we first made to them called 
for the cession of the Philippines, and proposed the payment of the debt 
incurred for their benefit; and the ultimatum we enforced took possession 
of the Philippines and gave a sum of money just equivalent to the Philip- 
pine debt. 

This seems to me about as candid and precise a statement of the facts 
as my recollection enables me to make... . 


[New York] 
November 18, 1899 
To Donald Nicholson 
You might make an admirable news note in the California dispatch, if 
you like, about Mrs. Belcher’s scheme for getting young commissioned 
officers, who served in the late war into West Point. 
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At any rate, I think a minion paragraph or short article might be wise, 
taking this as a text, and pointing out the fact that with a country of 
75,000,000 and dependencies amounting to 15 or 20 millions more, the 
training school, which sufficed for the wants of a people of one fourth the 
size, and at the utmost for an army of 25,000 is rather outgrown. West 
Point is one of the very best institutions the United States has ever estab- 
lished, and it ought to be permitted to grow with the country’s growth by 
enlarging the number of cadets, if not also by liberalizing somewhat the 
mode of admission... . 

I think a short and extremely temperate editorial recognizing frankly the 
fact that a large part of the descendants in this country of Dutch and 
German together with the population of Irish origin generally, and a certain 
number of others having no race antagonisms do question the justice of 
the English side in the present [Boer] war. Then [the editorialist] might 
restate in the fewest and simplest words, and without a particle of feeling, 
or a phrase that could disparage those who differ from him, our view as 
to the reasons for believing first that British success is certain, second that 
being certain, the sooner it is attained the better, and third that it will on 
the whole be the best thing for both races, and for the advance of civili- 
zation. Coupled with this, he could, of course, point out that the Dutch 
are the aggressors, and that while technically some defense might be made 
for the disabilities they inflicted on the people who developed their country 
and paid the expense of running their Government, that nevertheless, it is 
contrary to the spirit of any institutions that we have ever sympathized 
with. If he can make such an article, it might be well to print this and three 
or four other letters of the same sort as a text for it, and I should be glad 
to see the whole matter before it is used... . 


[New York] 
December 1, 1899 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . We are not learning now for the first time that our good friends, 
the English, are as sharp as anybody at a bargain; and that in particular 
our good friend, Lord Pauncefote, is apt to outclass most of the people we 
are apt to match against him in that sort of thing. However, it must be 
admitted that in the past we have shown a considerable disposition our- 
selves to look out for our own interests in such negotiations also—exactly 
as we ought to. 

I should judge that in this case all Col. Hay has to do would be to stand 
absolutely firm. The Samoan agreement” is not going to fail in the present 
juncture merely because we do not see where we have anything to gain 
by giving up our rights in Tonga; and I certainly hope Col. Hay will realize 
the danger of going into the Senate with such a proposition. 
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I agree with you that some of our articles on the South African War have 
lacked something of the judicial calm, which I have been trying to enjoin; 
but we are growing a little more moderate... . 


? Late in 1899 Secretary of State John Hay arranged to divide the Pacific island of Samoa 
between Germany and the United States. 


[New York] 

December 18, 1899 
To Isaac N. Ford 

. . . In estimating American sentiment at this crisis, you must always 

bear in mind the never sleeping Irish hostility to the party in power, and 
particularly to Mr. Chamberlain, whom they regard as a renegade, and the 
fear of most American newspapers and politicians, when it comes to any 
question affecting the Irish. Then when you remember also the controlling 
influence of descendants of the old Dutch families here in the fashionable 
society of New York, you will see why the natural tendency to sympathize 
with the English encounters two sharp cross currents. As to the State De- 
partment and Government generally, you must never forget that they have 
an eye out for the popular vote, and that they do not forget the bitter anti- 
English sentiment, which flamed up so fiercely all over the West during 
the Venezuela excitement. Besides all this, there is a strong disposition 
among many American newspapers to nag at Mr. Chamberlain person- 
ally—largely, I suppose, because they think him “‘too smart,’” and because 
they think it pleases the Irish... . 


[New York] 
December 28, 1899 
To Hart Lyman 
. . . In general it does not seem to me over wise for us to be always 
talking about our disinterestedness in Cuba. The disinterestedness was 
chiefly in the folly of Congress. We haven’t given up Cuba, and I very 
much doubt if we ever ought to... . 
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[New York] 
January 22, 1900 
To William E. Chandler 

. . . The real danger in our sudden expansion lies in the cowardly ten- 
dency of so many of our public men to do nothing against admitting any- 
body and everybody to full partnership in the American Union. 

It has been only a little while since one could get anybody in Congress 
to admit the possibility of dealing with the Sandwich Islands in any other 
way than by making them a state in the Union. Everybody seemed to 
consider it natural, as well as certain, that Cuba would come in some day 
as a State. But if Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, why not Hayti and San 
Domingo and the Philippines and Porto Rico? 

And yet everybody seems bent on taking the first step by treating Porto 
Rico exactly like a domestic territory in training for statehood, and stretching 
our grotesquely inapplicable Dingley tariff bodily over it. 

It is all right to give Porto Rico a market and nothing is easier. An ar- 
rangement such as we had with Spain about Cuba would do it. Enacting 
the Dingley bill as a separate tariff for Porto Rico would do it, if we are 
bent on that—merely providing further, by separate resolutions, that the 
manufactures and products of Porto Rico shall be added to the free list on 
our own tariff. 

Anything is better than a precedent which even implies a sanction to 
the notion that such outlying territory is entitled to be treated as a part of 
the United States. 

I am well aware that very few members of Congress, if any, are ready 
to agree with me in this. Iam none the less confident that any other course 
threatens a large part of the danger, which the Anti-Imperialists are now 
predicting. Only the other evening, Andrew Carnegie said to me gloatingly, 
“You will be driven off from your opposition to letting all these islands in 
as states. You'll have to swallow every last one of them. Already you are 
about making Porto Rico a territory.” Again and again during the conver- 
sation he recurred to the idea that the Republican party was sure to make 
states out of all our islands. Isn’t it worthwhile to learn from an enemy? If 
I believed him I should hold it a duty of every patriot to oppose the Re- 
publican party. 

Pray forgive this long screed. I know I have the advantage in part at 
least of sharing these views with you. 


[New York] 
February 5, 1900 
To Senator Joseph B. Foraker 
The advance copy you were good enough to send me of your report on 
the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, reached me duly last week, and I brought 
it home to keep in confidence until delivered to the Senate. 
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Subsequently, however, I found that it was sent to all the papers from 
Washington by the Associated Press; so I presume the policy of keeping it 
back until presentation to the Senate was changed by the Committee. 

I was greatly obliged for the early copy, since it has given me an op- 
portunity for more careful study of the report. 

I am particularly delighted with the thorough and demonstrative treat- 
ment of the relation of our newly acquired possessions to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. This seems to me the absolutely vital question 
of the hour. Details of a tariff with Porto Rico are important in their way. 
After all, however, they are a minor consideration. 

But we might better be without these possessions than admit the right 
of their people to citizenship and ultimate statehood... . 


[New York] 
February 13, 1900 

To Major-General James H. Wilson 

. . . As you know, I am personally opposed, very strenuously, to any 
steps contemplating even the possibility of admitting either Cuba or any 
of our island possessions to the Union as states. I should regard such a 
step as certainly sealing the doom of the Continental Republic, which our 
Fathers intended to found, and to which alone the Constitution, which 
was ordained and established for the United States of America, can apply. 

At the same time I looked upon the resolutions Congress passed regarding 
Cuba, at the outbreak of the war, as singularly unfortunate, and am sure 
they will long plague us. 

The best, in my judgment, that can be done for Cuba, is to give it such 
a measure of self-government as experience may show that its people can 
sustain in an orderly manner, with due protection to life and property, 
with the United States conducting all its foreign relations, and maintaining 
such a protectorate over it as to insure stability. 

I know these views are different from yours, and are considered much 
too radical by most of my friends; still I believe the country will ultimately 
come to accept them. 


[New York] 
March 6, 1900 
To Stephen B. Elkins 
. . . As to the [Hay-Pauncefote] treaty*® about which you ask, I must 
frankly confess that what I have done in support of it has been reluctant. 
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I wanted to support Hay, and was not willing even to seem to “go back 
on him” in public. But I wrote to him that unless he considered the election 
this Fall so sure that nothing could imperil it, I thought the negotiation 
ill timed. 

You will readily understand, however, that my life-long relations with 
him are such that he would almost certainly feel hurt if he thought I at- 
tempted to use any influence, either public or private, to retard a measure 
on which he has evidently set his heart. 

But I have been afraid of it from the first both on general principles and 
on the question of present political expediency. The truth is I don’t share 
the horror of some of our friends at taking some bulls by the horns. A 
treaty which has outlived its usefulness and its applicability can be and 
has been denounced without necessarily leading to hard feelings between 
the contracting parties. But I must ask you to consider this confidential. I 
should not have said it even to you, if you had not asked for my opinion 
in a way that showed you really wanted it... . 


°° The Hay-Pauncefote agreement of February 1900 abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1850 which had provided for joint Anglo-American control of any canal or railroad across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Hay’s agreement with Lord Pauncefote provided for sole American 
jurisdiction over an isthmian canal, but forbade the United States to fortify the waterway. 
Stiff criticism of the neutrality provision forced Hay to negotiate a second agreement in No- 
vember 1901. This one allowed the United States to fortify the canal and the Senate ratified 
the treaty quickly. 


[Millbrae, California] 
March 26, 1900 
To Cushman K. Davis 

. . . have read your report on the inter-oceanic Canal with great interest 
and profit, and I am particularly struck with the force of your arguments 
against the omission in our treaty, of the principles embodied in Article II. 
of the Treaty of Constantinople. I am much surprised and perplexed by 
what you tell me of the way in which this subject was sprung upon you 
in the Senate. Fond as I am of the Secretary (it is a friendship dating back 
you know to the days of our youth) I could not help telling him when he 
wrote to me about it, that it required a good deal of confidence in an 
absolute certainty of McKinley’s election, to spring all the questions he had 
precipitated upon the Senate on the eve of a Presidential election. 

As to Porto Rico, the essential thing, it seems to me, is to protect ourselves 
against any claim that they have a Constitutional right to the free admission 
of their products or to citizenship for their inhabitants. 

I have just been talking on this subject, with great candor, to a splendid 
college audience of over 2000 on Charter Day at the University of California; 
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and it would have done you good to have seen the cordiality and even 
enthusiasm with which views on the whole general subject of our expansion 
policy were received,—so utterly at variance with what our friend Dr. 
Jordan of the other University, has been so persistently claiming.. . . 


[Millbrae, California] 
April 23, 1900 
To Cushman K. Davis 
. . . What you tell me about the canal treaty does not surprise me— 
after what I learned of the lack of tact with which the matter was brought 
to your notice. In fact, nothing about it can now surprise me, after the 
initial step of pitch-forking such a proposal upon you without warning at 
the outset of a Presidential campaign. It isn’t like the methods one expects 
from my old friend in the State Department, and there must be something 
still unexplained to have caused it... . 


[Ophir Hall 
Purchase, New York] 
June 28, 1900 
To Cushman K. Davis 
. . . What a topsy turvy time we have been having in politics; and how 
quickly a preliminary vindication for us in the Philippine business has 
come in the sudden discovery of the immense convenience of Manila to 
us in the present crisis at Peking!*’ Like you, I can’t persuade myself that 
we are seeing very far yet into the Chinese puzzle; but, on the other hand, 
I haven’t much doubt that four-fifths of the dispatches about what has 
been going on there are lies any way... . 


51 Fanatical Chinese nationalists called ‘Boxers’ had attacked and laid siege to the foreign 
embassies in Peking. In August 1900, American troops from the Philippines joined an inter- 
national rescue force which liberated the embassies. Reid believed that the speedy American 
response, made possible by the presence of United States forces in the Philippines, proved 
how valuable the islands were to the nation. 
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[Ophir Hall 
Purchase, New York] 
July 20, 1900 

To Cushman K. Davis 

When your letter of July 4th reached me it seemed as if every day would 
solve the mystery of Peking, and I waited to write in the light of that 
eclaircissement. You have probably made up your mind by this time, as 
we have generally at the East that there is little ground to hope that the 
worst has been averted; but most of the dispatches about it are obviously 
the second hand driblets of rumors through Chinese sources, enormously 
expanded by the London “yellow journalists’ who have by this time learned 
to better the New York instructions. 

The oppressive heat of the last week has kept me rather tepid here in 
the country, but I managed the other day to send down an article intended 
to correct the hasty suggestions we were getting from London to the effect 
that the only thing now to be done was to partition the Empire. You will 
see from it that as to the nature of that task, and in fact as to the chief 
elements of the present situation, we have been thinking nearly along the 
same lines. The actual conquest of the Chinese Empire, and the division 
of its territory among the allied forces of civilization means to me simply 
the most gigantic military undertaking any madman has proposed in the 
last half dozen centuries. Perhaps it is. . . ; but if so, it would certainly 
be done only at a cost that would really “stagger humanity,” as 
Kruger said. 

For the needed police work at the sea-ports, where our interests lie, and 
where American citizens are gathered, the Philippines give us an admirable 
foot-hold. We are really in a position now to exact punishment for the 
murders of Americans committed. . . . So much I fancy that the temper 
of the country will demand. To that extent it seems to me that we are now 
in a situation very similar to that in which the country found itself after 
the explosion of the Maine. None of us wanted war with Spain, and yet 
the war was inevitable. None of us want[s] now to go into the business of 
killing Chinamen, and yet the country will probably not permit American 
troops to be absent from the column, which ultimately enters Peking. 

The enormous difficulties about unity of action, the repugnance we shall 
all feel towards seeing the United States troops under foreign commanders, 
and an increasing sense of the tremendous difficulty of waging war against 
300,000,000 people, 9,000 miles from our shores, will by that time have 
sobered us. I do not believe there is any desire now for a share in any 
partition of territory, and by that time I do not think we shall have any 
desire for a further share in the fighting. 

Diplomatically, however, we shall surely exert influence against the crazy 
schemes of attempting to overturn the Empire and govern one fourth of 
the human race, homogenous, aroused and warlike, at arm’s length through 
a multiplicity of foreign agencies. What could be done if the concert of 
powers were a real concert, would be to change the Dynasty, or at least to 
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prop up a new occupant of the throne, who could be kept under Western 
influences. Perhaps in that event our diplomacy might be equal to securing 
the chief influence for ourselves, as the most obviously disinterested party, 
and next for our only friends in the “‘concert,”” England and Japan. But I 
fear there is a long and weary round before we are to reach that point. 


[Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York] 
August 29, 1900 

To Cushman K. Davis 

. . . One phrase in your letter startles me. You uttered the word, which 
has been on my mind every day since this Chinese trouble began to develop. 
Armageddon seems more and more the only probable outcome. I fancy, 
however, that we shall get away some how—perhaps sooner than dignity 
and an adequate regard for all American interests might dictate. You have 
probably heard (as I have, confidentially) that our people are uneasy in 
the Philippines, and that the troops were diverted to Manila because of a 
belief that they were needed there. 

It may be all the more lucky, however, for us; since certainly the moment 
we have secured the protection of Americans in China or withdrawn them, 
it is to our interest to disentangle ourselves from the European complica- 
tions, which seem sure to be coming. We must exert our proper influence 
for the open door, and exact proper reparation for the outrages to which 
our people have been subjected; but I fully agree with you that we can do 
this best ‘‘playing from our own bat”; i.e. standing strongly entrenched 
and near at hand on our own soil in the Philippines, with troops, ships, 
military supplies and everything ready for an emergency. 

But don’t you think that up to this time we have been ‘mercifully pre- 
served” as the old divines used to say, from any serious misstep on the 
Chinese question? Hay’s first and most important letter was admirable, 
and the Administration seems to me wise in treating it like an article of 
the Constitution. 


Camp Wild Air 
Paul Smith’s, New York 
September 10, 1900 
To John Hay 
. . . shouldn’t burden you now with a word more, excepting that your 
last paragraph indicated a desire to know of my agreement in your ideas 
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as to China. What you state seemed to me to sum up our whole duty and 
interest in the present situation. But I don’t quite share the content you 
express with what has been done in your absence. That last memorandum 
on the Russian notice bothers me a little, as I know it does in the case of 
others of your friends. Adee alone, as I fancy, would have done it 
better... . 


[New York] 

September 28, 1900 
To Isaac N. Ford 

. . . The Government attitude about China must be interpreted not only 

in the light of present political needs, but also with reference to the almost 
superstitious reverence for Washington’s warning against foreign entan- 
glement or alliance. Thus I have had letters from Senators expressing the 
greatest apprehension at the possibility of our troops, even in very small 
numbers, coming for any long period under the orders of a foreign com- 
mander, and I confess that consequences from such a contingency may be 
imagined, which none of us would like to invite. On the other hand the 
government is really between the devil and the deep sea. It pleases the 
Irish by avoiding any action which looks like an alliance with the English 
in Chinese matters, but it offends the missionaries, and on the whole, the 
missionary influences in this country might prove more important to a 
political party than that of the Irish. It is a difficult situation all round, and, 
for the present I am inclined to go slow as to criticisms of our attitude until 
things clear up in some way... . 


[New York] 

October 25, 1900 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . What information I get from the Philippines, in a private way, leads 

me to feel that our mismanagement there, to which I ventured to refer, 
very mildly, you will remember in an address at Miami University, over a 
year ago, is getting worse and bearing rather dangerous fruit. Do you see 
any reason to doubt that, immediately after the election, we may expect 
disclosures as to the necessity for heavy reinforcements in the Philippines, 
and a more vigorous policy?. . . 
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[New York] 
January 7, 1901 
To John W. Griggs 

Where a man has so thoroughly shown himself master of his subject as 
you did in your recent brief, even his peer in his own profession might 
hesitate at offering him hints. 

And yet I venture to inquire whether there is not one thought which 
might in some way be brought before the minds of the Court to advantage 
in your argument in the next cases.*” 

What situation would the United States be left in if the Court should 
decide against you? What could it do? How could unending embarrassment 
and confusion be avoided? Is it not plain that the circumstances to which 
the constitution is now to be applied are so absolutely different from those 
for which it was made as to impose upon the Court the duty which in its 
greatest days it did not hesitate to accept of considering the expediency of 
a decision quite as much as the precedents for or against it. 

You can tell far better than I whether a strictly legal argument before 
that body would be weakened by a suggestion of that sort. If not then 
perhaps it may be strengthened... . 


2 The United States Supreme Court was then in the process of deciding the second set of 
Insular Cases. The principal question was whether or not the inhabitants of the recently acquired 
overseas empire were citizens of the United States and therefore entitled to all rights and 
responsibilities under the Constitution. Much to Reid’s relief, the court declared that the 
Constitution did not automatically follow the flag and that the country’s new wards were not 
American citizens. See De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 1); Dooley v. U.S. (182 U.S. 222) and 
Downes v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 244). 


[New York] 

January 24, 1901 
To Royal Cortissoz 

. . . The preparations for the late Peace Conference”? at The Hague 

were so portentous, and the outcome was so trifling, while the immediate 
march of events under the chief nations participating indicated such ab- 
solute obliviousness of the Hague proceedings, that the world might perhaps 
have waited with some patience without an elaborate volume undertaking 
to embalm its unimportant and insignificant details... . 


3 The First Hague Peace Conference of 1899. 
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[New York] 
January 24th, 1901 
To Sir Francis Knollys 

My sorrowful appreciation of the deplorable loss you have just sustained 
has already been publicly expressed.** 

But his Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, impressed me so much, 
during the Jubilee, not only by his gracious bearing towards myself, but 
by his obviously unaffected and sincere regard for my country, that I venture 
to ask you to be good enough at some convenient moment, when it will 
not seem intrusive, to express to His Majesty, the King, my profound sym- 
pathy over a loss which the whole world deplores, but which must have 
been made peculiarly and intensely sad to him through his life-long and 
affectionate loyalty, of which the whole world has been witness. 

He succeeds to such responsibility and world-wide power as no King of 
England, has ever borne before; and no higher tribute can be paid him 
than the absolute confidence with which, abroad as at home his accession 
is received. 


δ. Reid is writing the King’s private secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, to express his sympathy 
at the death of the King’s mother Queen Victoria. 


[New York] 
February 6, 1901 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

. . . My attitude about Cuba, which you quote the President as being 
delighted with, was taken long ago. If you happen to have the Century 
Company’s little volume*’ of my speeches and magazine articles on ex- 
pansion questions at hand, and will look at its opening chapter “The Ter- 
ritory With Which We Are Threatened,” you will see that while the war 
was still in progress, I pointed out the absurdity of the Congressional res- 
olutions about Cuba, and indicated a distinct belief that they never could 
be, and never ought to be carried out, any more than Lord Granville’s 
promise to ‘scuttle out of Egypt’’ was likely to be kept. 

Long before that, in fact within a day or two of the time when the 
resolutions were passed, I wrote privately to the President pointing out 
their danger, and expressing profound regret at their passage. 

Of course Congress is in an awkward position, and will have to take an 
awkward and possibly a tortuous course. But I can’t conceive the possibility 
of the United States doing so foolish a thing as deliberately to reverse its 
uniform policy for eighty years, and turn Cuba adrift—to be rescued from 
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ship-wreck by the first strong naval power that comes along, with huge 
claims for salvage to follow... . 


35 Problems of Expansion (New York: Century, 1900). 


[Millbrae, California] 
March 11, 1901 
To Donald Nicholson 
. . . [have said more than once, in the paper and elsewhere, that, if 
Great Britain would not modify, the United States would find proper means 
for abrogating [the Clayton-Bulwer] treaty.°° I don’t like to have this position 
seemingly abandoned after my absence... . 


36 The 1850 treaty with Great Britain providing for joint Anglo-American control of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. It was abrogated by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. 


[Ophir Hall 
Purchase, New York] 
June 14, 1901 
To David J. Hill 
I am greatly obliged by your good opinion of The Tribune editorial to 
which you refer. It seemed to me that the doctrine was sound and that it 
needed preaching! I am feeling strongly also that we need to go a little 
farther than anybody has yet gone on the subject of our rights in Cuba. 
We have two objects in the naval stations we intend to get—one to protect 
Cuba, and the other to protect ourselves. Any out of the way place, where 
a few cargoes of coal could be dumped will not fill these requirements. 
When we remember besides that we are under obligations to protect 
Cuba not only against attacks from without, but also against attacks from 
within, it becomes clearer that the very strongest and most strategic positions 
are essential. In fact, Havana and Santiago are two places from which we 
can never retire without the moral certainty that we shall some day have 
to fight our way back with great cost in blood and money. I am considering 
just how far it is wise to say these things with absolute candor now; and 
if you can shed any light on that problem [I] shall be grateful for it... . 
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[New York] 
November 8, 1901 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
The sentence which I tried to recall last night occurs in President Monroe’s 
Annual Message of Dec. 2nd, 1823. Perhaps as convenient a way of re- 
ferring to it as any would be to turn to Wharton’s International Law, Vol. 
L. Chapter 3, page 273:— 


The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in which the 
rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the American continents, 
by the free and independent condition, which they have assumed and maintain, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean power. 


It struck me at the moment that perhaps this sentence might serve your 
purpose in the passage which we were considering; but one would need 
to look at the two together to be sure of it. 


New York 
February 17, 1902 
To M. G. Seckendorff 

It is quite possible that Mr. Johnson has been too eager to free Lord 
Pauncefote from the imputation of having thought—just what I thought 
myself—that the Spanish-American War might have been and ought to 
have been averted. 

Still, however absurd this may seem in the eyes of some of those familiar 
with the facts, it is not half so unfortunate for me as would be a disposition 
to prove that the English led in hostility to us, just at the time when I am 
to be sent to England. 

The whole business is curiously mal-apropos whether from the English, 
the German or the American point of view; and it would be maladroit on 
the part of any one serving either Government to keep it stirred up. The 
Germans don’t want Prince Henry to land amid a chorus of quarreling and 
recrimination as to English conduct in Washington and German conduct 
in Manila Bay. The English are not helped by disputes with Germany, just 
at the time when a rapprochement is most desired by the authorities in 
both countries; and when the Coronation is approaching. No American 
interest is served by the current violations of diplomatic usage in the rev- 
elation of confidential documents, and the miscellaneous cat-fight over 
which was the better or the worse friend to us at the time when we were 
substantially playing a lone hand; and it is particularly unfortunate when 
we are about receiving in this country extraordinary demonstrations of 
present German goodwill... . 
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(Millbrae, California] 
March 12, 1902 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . lam greatly interested in the pleasant impressions of your more 
intimate visits with Prince Henry. The horseback ride in the rain must have 
given him some new sensations. I hope you found him a better horseman 
than a sailor is apt to be. My observation of German riding has been that 
it is a little more stiff than the English; but, aside from that, some of the 
best horsemen I have ever seen have been Germans, and some of the best 
horses Hanoverian. 

I fancy that the Prince’s visit has been internationally useful, and I am 
sure that it has given almost wholly unmixed pleasure in this country. Of 
course, you had no thought of mere political advantage in it any more than 
the Prince had; yet I believe that it will also be found to have been of great 
political use. The simplicity and frank friendliness shown on both sides in 
your farewell messages were delightful and exactly what was best. 

I felt myself in a somewhat delicate position when requested to respond 
to the toast to your health and that of the German Emperor at the big New 
York banquet; and I consulted Hay as to whether, on the whole, it was a 
wise thing to do. He seemed so clear about it, that I thought it better not 
to make any excuses, but accept the duty assigned, and try to make my 
discharge of it as agreeable to the guest without being disagreeable to those 
who are so soon to be my hosts. I really believe very sincerely in the notion 
that the three countries [the United States, Great Britain, and Germany] 
are naturally and almost necessarily friends, between whom perpetual peace 
is a duty. 


[New York] 
May 17, 1902 
To Elihu Root 

. . . [have been watching since the receipt of your former note for a 
suitable chance to come again to the rescue in the matter of this fresh and 
almost criminal assault on the army, because of alleged exceptional atroc- 
ities. . . 

Remembering vividly a good many scenes, which I witnessed myself 
during the Civil War, and recalling the stories of pioneer life in Ohio, on 
which I was brought up, with the numberless atrocities by the savages and 
the instant and stern vengeance of our own people, I am not much of a 
rose-water sentimentalist as to war. When we are in it the greatest humanity 
is to fight our way through it as hard and as quick as we can. 
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[New York] 
November 12, 1902 
To John Bigelow 

Many thanks for your pleasant note about the speech last Summer at 
the Liverpool Chamber.*” 

It did not need, however, the entry into the diplomatic service as far 
back as you suggest to be able to fix the date of English cordiality. | am 
vain enough to fancy that I had some little share in it at the beginning 
myself; for the most distinct demonstrations of it up to that time were 
certainly apparent at the Queen’s Jubilee. 

But there can be no question that it has been helpful since particularly 
in and after our Spanish American War. Neither, it seems to me, can one 
doubt that it is the duty of men every where to try and perpetuate it rather 
than to stand off and inquire too critically into its motives. 

When we come down to that our own nation is a fairly selfish nation as 
nations go, and is apt to look out for No. 1 some little time before it sacrifices 
itself for anybody else. In fact the two English speaking nations have enough 
points of resemblance in this and similar particulars to show that the original 
material was cut off pretty much the same piece of cloth... . 


*” “Centenary Commemoration of the American Chamber of Commerce in Liverpool.” 


[Ophir Hall 
Purchase, New York] 
June 20, 1903 
To Robert S. McCormick 
. . . | would be glad of such an opportunity to talk more fully with you 
over the Russian situation, which your letter presents. Politically (as well 
as for other reasons) we were bound to make some expressions about the 
Jewish massacres.** On the other hand all considerations of national policy 
and interest lead us to maintain as friendly relations as possible with Russia; 
and whatever I can do to cooperate with your efforts to that end will be 
gladly done... . 


58. Another of the frequent pogroms against the Jews in Russia. 
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[Camp Wild Air 

Paul Smith’s, New York] 

July 27, 1903 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

It is a pleasure as well as a surprise to find that the very consideration 
which influenced you to avoid expressing your full view about the Monroe 
Doctrine in your first message had occurred to me also. I was so appre- 
hensive that an effort to moderate the extravagance of our own people on 
the subject might furnish undue encouragement for European aggression 
that I took the greatest pains to avoid anything that might warrant a notion 
that I had been in communication with any member of the Administration 
before I spoke at Yale,*’ or could in the remotest degree be held to reflect 
its feelings. For this reason I even avoided letting Hay know what I was 
about or consulting with him at all—much as I wished to do it. For the 
same reason I have even hesitated a little over a friendly suggestion which 
has reached me that the address might advantageously be translated into 
French. On the whole, however, I have about concluded that this would 
be too squeamish; and that as an absolutely unofficial utterance it cannot 
do harm abroad. 
It will be a great pleasure on returning from the Adirondacks (or earlier, 

if there should be any occasion) to make the further visit to Oyster Bay 
you suggest. 


°° Later published as The Monroe Doctrine, the Polk Doctrine and the Doctrine of Anarchism 
(New York: De Vinne Press, 1903), and reprinted as ‘The Monroe Doctrine and the Polk 
Doctrine,” in American and English Studies. 


[New York] 
November 6, 1903 
To Donald Nicholson 
The secession of Panama was the natural sequence to the bare-faced 
hold-up of the United States by the Colombian Congress about the Canal.*° 
It is absolutely in the interest of Panama and seems to have originated in 
Panama. Panama has no close connection with Colombia, and really has 
as logical a reason for independence as any of the other Central American 
States. That independence, however, must necessarily be modified by the 
existing treaty rights and obligations of the United States for the preservation 
of order on the line of the Panama Railroad, as well as by existing treaty 
obligations concerning the Panama Canal. It is also probable that the effort 
to maintain a National existence separate from Colombia would, in the 
long run, have a doubtful chance without the friendly regard of the United 
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States. The statesmen at Washington should seize this situation. The rec- 
ognition of the de-facto government in Panama, which appears to be nat- 
ural, if not inevitable, (unless Colombia should soon show unexpected 
vigor) should recognize in distinct terms the actual suzerainty which the 
United States will be compelled to exercise. It is a suzerainty somewhat 
similar to that which the inevitable application of the Monroe Doctrine in 
the countries actually within our sphere of influence must ultimately com- 
pell us to assume with reference to the whole region of the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico—as we have already assumed it with reference to 
Cuba. Let us have it now embodied in unmistakable terms in any recognition 
of the new Republic through whose territory we are expected to construct 
a canal. A strong editorial on these lines would be most timely tomorrow. 
It gives an opportunity for applying vigorously the notions which I ad- 
vanced at Yale about the real rights conferred by our strength and our 
leadership on this continent with regard to adjoining territory actually 
within our sphere of influence, thus strengthening the Monroe Doctrine 
where it is of some use to us, while possibly relaxing it somewhat in remoter 
regions where it is of no use to us. 


10 Reid refers to the Panamanian revolt against Colombia. The revolt broke out on 4 No- 
vember 1903, after Colombia refused to ratify the Hay-Harran Treaty which would have 
given the United States permission to contruct a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. American 
troops from the USS Nashville kept the Colombians from moving against the rebels, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt recognized the Panamanian republic three days later. Within 
two weeks the United States signed a treaty with Panama which permitted immediate con- 
struction of a canal. 


[New York] 
November 7, 1903 
To Frederick H. Gillett 

. . . It is a pleasure to find that, from however distant points we start, 
we are coming out at the same end—the necessity of a practical manage- 
ment of the islands*’ on Anglo-Saxon methods, so far as they are applicable 
for the maintenance of order and the preservation of personal rights in the 
regions for which we have become responsible; but without the remotest 
intention of ever allowing them to become States in the Union. 

I hope we may agree also in the further notion that the general policy 
of a Nation cannot be altruistic but that its statesmen, at least, are bound 
to look first to its own interests;—that far from there being anything dis- 
creditable in this, as so many of the sentimentalists assume, it is a states- 
man’s chief duty. 
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At this moment, for example, our first duty in the Isthmus is to protect 
the interests of the United States to the fullest extent consistent with in- 
ternational law. That in the end this will result in a practical protectorate 
over the Isthmus I cannot doubt; and I believe, in the end, that is where 
our Monroe Doctrine is going to land us with reference to the whole region 
washed by the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico... . 


41 That is to say, the Philippines. 


[New York] 

November 9, 1903 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . It looks as if your Panama coup would be overwhelmingly suc- 

cessful. It is obviously the right thing for the country, which, according to 
my notion, as you know, has the right to assert its paramount authority at 
any rate, in any great emergency, any where in the region of the Caribbean 
Sea or the Gulf of Mexico. That, now-a-days, is the chief use of the Monroe 
Doctrine! . . 


[Millbrae, California] 
April 5, 1904 
To Alexandre Ribot 

Out here on the Pacific Coast, I have been reading over again the letter 
you were good enough to send me concerning my address on the Monroe 
Doctrine at the last commencement of the Law School in Yale University; 
and have been noting with great pleasure your obvious restoration to health 
and renewed leadership in the Chamber [of Deputies]. 

Just before I started your Ambassador, M. Jusserand, had also told me 
of the great effect of one or two of your recent speeches and of the control 
you were sure to exercise in the readjustments when the present ministry 
reaches the end that seems already almost in sight. 

At this instance, I find it a little difficult to understand on what theory 
some of its recent speeches have been taken—such, for example, as the 
selection of Good Friday for its most aggressive action against the Church.” 
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We are all hoping that the journals are correct in their accounts of a 
rapprochement between England and France,** which will make all the 
easier the American duty to preserve the most cordial relations with both. 
It is welcomed here, also, as a guarantee that the peace of the world is not 
to be endangered by an extension of the conflict between Russia and Japan. 
Our Russian critics persuade themselves that we are eager to have them 
injured; but I feel confident that the course of our Government, when fully 
understood and considered, will be found animated throughout by a desire 
to maintain an absolutely correct attitude as between the two contestants. 

If the public service can spare you when the Chamber adjourns, I hope 
health and business may contrive to send you again to the United States. 
We shall, in a few weeks, be in the midst of an exciting Presidential contest, 
and you could find no better opportunity for observing the workings of 
our Democratic system [than] at the period of their chief strain. The re- 
election of President Roosevelt now seems highly probable, but the contest 
is sure to be exciting... . . 


“ Left-wing governments in France sought to curb the power and influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church in that country. The French legislature passed a series of laic laws which 
regulated religious orders and greatly limited the church’s role in education. 

* After centuries of warfare and diplomatic wrangling, Great Britain and France began to 
settle their major differences. Motivated partly by fear of Germany, this Anglo-French rap- 
prochement became a cornerstone of the Triple Entente among Great Britain, France, and 
Russia. 

“ The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 


[Millbrae, California] 
April 8, 1904 
To Jules Cambon 

During the leisure of a vacation in this semi-tropical land [California], 
so connected historically with that to which you are now accredited [Spain], 
I have given myself the gratification of reading over again a few letters 
from foreign friends in acknowledgment of some remarks on the Monroe 
Doctrine, which I ventured to make last summer before the graduating 
class of the Law School at Yale University. 

None gave me more pleasure than your own charming note; and I must 
not go back to the Atlantic Coast and the turmoil of our approaching Pres- 
idential campaign without first taking the opportunity to thank you for the 
recollections you so agreeably expressed, and to say with what gratification 
your old friends here have witnessed the fact that your influence and that 
of your distinguished brother in London,*° have continued to make Amer- 
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ican duty easier—that double duty which binds us to our earliest friends 
and yet binds us to our own family too. 

A good understanding between France and England is thus not merely 
a gratification to the United States, but a real help to it in its natural role, 
and a real service to Civilization. Not the least of the benefits this good 
understanding is to confer may be found in the success with which the 
lamentable conflict in the East is now being confined to the two nations 
directly concerned... . 


45 Pierre-Paul Cambon, French ambassador to Great Britain. 
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New York 
February 4, 1905 
To Lord Tweedmouth 

Nothing could be more aggreeable than your suggestion that one term 
of my tenancy had not wearied you with me as an occupant of Brook 
House. There are many reasons why I should think it fortunate to settle 
down again in such desirable quarters and for a longer stay. 

Very soon after your note came, however, I got a cable from the house 
agents who had formerly acted in the matter, advising me of a letter they 
were just sending on the subject, and I thought it better to wait for this. 
Meantime a friend in London had started inquiries in other quarters which 
required a longer delay. Besides, any committals on my part, in advance 
of nomination and confirmation might be the subject of some criticism here. 

I am writing now, only not to delay longer an acknowledgment of your 
note, and especially not to delay longer an expression of my best thanks 
for the very kind way in which you refer to my prospective appoint- 
ment... . 


[London] 
June 17, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

I had fine plans for a single long letter trying to tell you the details of 
the extraordinarily kind reception given us on arrival at the Foreign Office, 
the Palace and everywhere else... . 

But up to this day a moment has not come for even beginning this 
description of your Ambassador's first week, with which I had intended 
inflicting you. Now came your confidential letter of June 5th and the con- 
fidential dispatch of June 15th, to which an immediate response must 
be sent. 

I cabled last night the substance of the interview with Lord Lansdowne, 
which I sought at once on receipt of the dispatch of June 15th. You will 
have observed that I did not think it expedient to put to him bluntly the 
question whether [the Japanese] really wanted peace; but mentioned 
vaguely rumors from unofficial sources implying that they might at this 
juncture think something else of more immediate importance, with the 
statement that it would be a pleasure to cable something which would 
dissipate such ideas. 
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Lord Lansdowne rose immediately to the point, saying that nothing could 
be more abhorrent to the British Government than the thought that any 
action of theirs could tend to prolong bloodshed. But he immediately added 
it would be quite another thing at this stage to bring any pressure upon 
Japan—especially when they did not even know what Japan’s terms were 
going to be. There was a little more talk on the subject, but this seems to 
me to sum up the substance. 

Going then as far in the direction of the Durand matter*® raised in your 
letter of the 5th as I thought at the moment and under the previous cir- 
cumstances expedient, I suggested as on my own account that, remembering 
the cordial message I had borne to His Lordship, I felt sure that the President 
would have been gratified if circumstances had enabled Sir Mortimer to 
be at his post during the critical days of the peace negotiations. He caught 
instantly at this also, saying the idea gratified him as leading him to think 
that the President valued Sir Mortimer’s presence and opinions. But he 
then at once explained that he thought it quite likely that Sir Mortimer had 
been so impressed by their desire not to get into any position involving 
pressure upon Japan at this moment that he might have prudently thought 
it best to return to Lenox. 

With this, the conversation on these subjects ended; but I am quite sure 
Lord Lansdowne realized that from our point of view it was noticeable 
that the British Ambassador took that occasion for disappearing from the 
capital, where every other Ambassador was in eager attendance. I am 
equally sure he realized that we wanted to be sure they were seeking peace 
first, like ourselves, rather than desiring to prolong the war until their 
dangerous Indian neighbor, Russia, should be made powerless for a gen- 
eration or two to come. 

I had given him your message about Durand in my first call at Lansdowne 
House on the Sunday morning after my arrival, and it was evidently a 
source of great gratification to him. He said it was a pleasure to him to 
hear it, and he was sure that in time Durand would become to be appre- 
ciated, but implied that he was a shy and silent man, full of splendid 
qualities after you once got through his shell. Iam sure that any suggestion 
that he should be displaced now by Spring-Rice would be a good deal of 
a shock; and, therefore, under the liberty given in your letter, I shall go no 
further in that direction unless better opportunities should arise. 

Reflecting now on the King’s conversation at the Garden Party at Windsor 
on the expressions in your letter as to the desirability of not having Russia 
crowded to the wall in Asia, and on Lord Lansdowne’s reply to my sug- 
gestions about peace, I think I see the whole position more clearly. They 
will certainly be glad to see peace, but I doubt if they would be willing to 
say now to Japan, “You would better make peace without taking Vladi- 
vostok or Saghalin.”” And I fancy it may have been a desire to convey 
nearly or quite this idea which led the King to the conversation at Windsor 
which 1 reported. 
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The flurry in Paris over what was thought the German triumph in Del- 
casse’s resignation led to persistent rumors that the Anglo-French entente 
was disappearing.*” Mr. Einstein, who had been in Paris for two or three 
days, came back full of that idea. I was, therefore, particularly glad that 
Lord Lansdowne pronounced the idea entirely without foundation, and 
said, in fact, that the French had lately taken unusual pains to indicate 
their desire for a continuance of the present situation. He spoke with some 
little uneasiness about Rouvier’s lack of familiarity with foreign affairs, but 
said Cambon here had all the strings in his hands. 

I am afraid all these details will weary you, but I have thought it best 
to tell in this case exactly what I did in the effort to carry out your wishes, 
with the hope that if you think anything should have been done differently 
you may find time to dictate a criticism or suggestion. 


16 President Roosevelt took a personal dislike to British ambassador Sir Mortimer Durand. 
The President asked Reid to use his influence in London to have Durand replaced by Cecil 
Spring-Rice, one of Roosevelt’s English friends. 

*” Kaiser Wilhelm had landed at Tangier, Morocco, earlier in the year and had delivered a 
forceful speech denouncing French attempts to create a protectorate there. Many Frenchmen 
took the speech as a serious provocation and there was widespread talk of war with Germany. 
When the kaiser endorsed a conference on Morocco, French Foreign Minister Théophile Del- 
cassé opposed it, believing that the kaiser had been bluffing at Tangier. When the French 
government decided to accept the invitation to a Moroccan conference, Delcassé was forced 
to resign from the cabinet. Some saw this French willingness to accommodate Germany as a 
sign that the Anglo-French entente was showing signs of weakness. 


[London] 
June 23, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . . Nothing could have exceeded the cordiality of [the dinner] or of 
the subsequent social features. Mrs. Reid was sent in with the Prince of 
Teck and well placed at a table with several of the Royalties, Lord Rosebery 
and others of the guests at the Castle. I took in the youngest of the Royal 
Princesses, Princess Edna of Battenberg, and as I entered the room the 
King directed me to a place opposite himself, where I found that I was 
seated at the right of the Queen, who had on her left the Khedive. This 
must have been some exigency of the seating. There were a number of the 
Ambassadors present, including Metternich of Germany and Count Mens- 
dorff of Austria. 
There is no mistaking the absolute determination of the Government 
and of the Royal family to embrace every opportunity to show their marked 
friendship for the United States. I think, however, that they regard the 
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whole European situation at the present moment as critical in the extreme 
and are exceedingly careful about every new move. They have certainly 
thought that Morocco might be a storm centre. Up to this time they profess 
entire confidence in the good faith of France, think Rouvier is handling 
the negotiation with Germany skillfully, are grateful for the assurance from 
the United States that we should not come into the Morocco conference 
unless it was satisfactory to France and mean themselves to stand by France 
in the matter to an equal or greater extent. 

The multiplicity of engagements here into which I have been flung head 
foremost at the moment of arrival still gives no breathing space; but I don’t 
despair of writing yet an account of my first experiences, which I hope 
may amuse you.. . 


[London] 

July 14, 1905 

To Theodore Roosevelt 
A letter from the [State] Department recently instructed me to give Lord 
Lansdowne a copy of our letter to the German Ambassador in Washington 
summing up our objections to the proposed arrangement for the benefit 
of the British and German bondholders with reference to the customs re- 
ceipts of Venezuela. I had also one or two other little matters of business 
with the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I had been so delighted with the 
expression in your kind letter of June 30th about the conduct of Russia in 
the recent negotiations, and its government being such a “amorphous” 
affair, that after the business was over and a little friendly chat had sprung 
up, I ventured to say to Lord Lansdowne that I was going to commit a 
great indiscretion and tell him without authority a saying of yours which 
had occurred in a personal letter, and then gave him the “amorphous” 
phrase. He was delighted with it and said that you had been singularly 
happy in your choice of a word, that it seemed to him the very one he had 
been looking for to describe the present condition of Russia. He then added, 
“May [in turn take the liberty to commit, unofficially and privately, a much 
greater indiscretion than yours?” He then went on to tell me that Spring- 
Rice had been to see him the day before and had left on his mind the 
impression that an idea was getting about in Washington that the President 
thought they (the British Government) were willing to let the war go on 
till Russia exhausted herself. He seemed to attach importance to it, because 
he said he knew Spring-Rice had been favored with your friendship. He 
referred to what he and Arthur Balfour had both been saying quite recently 
about you and your action, and thought he did not pursue the subject any 
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farther, it seemed to me that Spring-Rice’s talk, coming a few hours after 
his speech at our delayed Fourth of July dinner, had jarred on him. 

Without giving him a chance, however, to indicate this in words (even 
if he really felt so) I at once said that if such a thought had ever crossed 
the President’s mind, as of course might have happened, in view of the 
fact that there were people in Washington astute enough and interested 
enough to suggest it, the idea had certainly been dissipated. I then referred 
to my conversation with Lord Lansdowne weeks ago on that subject and 
to his strong statement that the thought of in any way encouraging or being 
responsible for the continuance of the present war was utterly abhorrent 
to their minds—with the reservation, of course, that they were indisposed 
to exert any pressure on Japan about terms of peace, at least while in utter 
ignorance of what Japan was disposed to ask. I added that I had reported 
this conversation fully to you at the time and that you had written since 
in a way indicating that the assurance was gratifying. 

The matter was then dropped, and I thought Lord Lansdowne was 
pleased with what I was able to say. 

He then spoke of the Morocco conference,*® said he supposed America 
would be a party to it and that he was glad of this, since certainly the 
others concerned would be sure to regard the United States as entirely 
disinterested and accord great weight to its position and opinions... . 


48 The conference was held at Algeciras, Spain, between January and April, 1906. Although 
the Moroccan question was of little strategic interest to the United States, President Roosevelt 
had urged the Algeciras meeting and sent an American delegate, another indication of the 
nation’s growing influence in world affairs. 


[London] 
July 29, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

Two or three points which have come out in private conversation within 
the last day or two may interest you as supplementing the dispatches about 
the political situation here. 

Last night I happened to sit next to Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman at 
dinner, as he talked with unusual freedom about the late crisis in the Gov- 
ernment. He did not seem to anticipate another failure to get a majority 
between now and the 11th or 12th when they are sure to adjourn; although, 
at the same time, he did not think it impossible. On the other hand, he 
considered it perfectly certain that they could not go on until next February 
(when Parliament should meet again) without a dissolution. Apparently, 
he has no doubt that a new election will bring his party in. 
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A very curious and significant thing was his remark that such a triumph 
would be tinged with regret at the probable loss of Lord Lansdowne to the 
Foreign Office. He considered Lansdowne’s services as of extraordinary 
value, and spoke in warm terms of him, both personally and as a Foreign 
Minister. 

He went almost as far to the other extreme in speaking of his own col- 
league, young Winston Churchill, deprecating his lack of judgment and 
his vituperation. He told amusing stories about the extraordinary care with 
which Winston prepares his speeches, commits them to memory and even 
(as he was said to have told himself) practices them before the mirror in 
his room. The most curious point of all, perhaps, was that Winston had 
told him of his preparation for two or three possible turns interruptions 
from the other side might take, and of his having carefully written out the 
appropriate reply for each possibility. 

He spoke with a good deal of severity of Balfour, almost implying that 
he had lost his respect through lack of straightforwardness. 

The rest of the company at this dinner nearly all came from the House 
of Lords, which had been engaged all the afternoon and was engaged 
afterwards until midnight in debate on the Chamberlain fiscal policy. It 
was interesting to note the red hot hostility to this policy on the part of a 
good many even of the younger and more progressive of the Peers; and 
Lord Goschen seemed to lead them. Judging by the revelations of this 
debate and of such private talks as I have had, there is no chance of uniting 
the party now for Chamberlain’s proposals. 

I had an unexpected opportunity in the morning for a conversation with 
the King. He referred also to Winston Churchill’s recent performances with 
a good deal of severity—particularly expressing his regret on account of 
his regard for his mother and his father. 

But the striking thing he said to me was that Lord Lansdowne was making 
a great success in the Foreign Office and that he had recently been told by 
members of the Opposition that they would regret his possible departure 
from it. This fits in so exactly with what I heard a few hours later from Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, that I have been wondering whether he could 
have been the one who said it to the King, or whether it is becoming 
common talk among the Opposition. The King eulogized especially his 
firmness as coupled with his suavity and his great knowledge. 

I don’t believe the King has any idea that there will be a dissolution 
either in the autumn or any time before the meeting of Parliament next 
February. I feel sure, besides, that he is better contented with the present 
situation than with the prospect of a Liberal House more or less dependent 
on the Irish contingent for its majority and more or less dissatisfied with 
any leader they can get. Campbell Bannerman, however, thinks he could 
get on with the Irish because of the personal confidence in him which they 
have always expressed... . 

Balfour has certainly strengthened his position with his party by his 
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statement and particularly by his clever fighting reply to the end of the 
debate to Bannerman, Grey, Asquith, Churchill and the rest... . 


[London] 
August 15, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

Your confidential letter of July 29th (sent by pouch from State Department 
August Ist) reached me on the evening before Parliament was prorogued. 
It happened that I had a dinner that evening which was attended by Arthur 
Balfour. 

After reading the letter over several times and considering all its points 
with the greatest care, but especially the sentence where you said you did 
not mind my showing what part of your letters I might think was needful 
and proper to Balfour and Lansdowne, I made up my mind that if any 
helpful influence was to be produced on either of them in the direction 
you desired it must be done at once. So after dinner I mentioned your letter 
to Mr. Balfour and told him if it interested him I should be glad to read 
him some parts of it. He was keenly interested at once, would not listen 
to my bringing the letter up and reading it to him in a corner of the drawing 
room, but insisted upon going down with me to my study. I prefaced it by 
reading a portion of the second sentence in your letter, that which I have 
quoted above. You may be sure, however, that I did not read the clause 
concerning Chamberlain or anything more in that paragraph! I began, 
however, with the second paragraph and read the whole of the rest of it 
with the exception of the few personal words at the end. 

Then in the conversation which sprang up about it I said that I thought 
the President was often desirous that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
should understand his exact view about these subjects. “Oh, don’t para- 
phrase it,”” exclaimed Mr. Balfour in reply. “I like that phrase, ‘Balfour and 
Lansdowne’ far better. It makes me feel almost as if I could claim the honor 
of being on terms of some intimacy with the President of the United States!” 
His first comment on the substance of the letter was “’I call that an extremely 
sensible letter. There is no real point for disagreement in it unless it should 
be when we come to particulars.” In response to this, I read again a part 
of the last sentence at the bottom of page 2, “having in view that the 
Japanese do not want East Siberia and would regard its acquisition as a 
disadvantage, it seems to me that it would be wise for England to get them 
to abate any demand for an indemnity down to the point where it is ob- 
viously Russia’s duty to give it.” This, I said, seemed to me to make your 
idea tolerably definite and precise. ‘‘Yes,”” said Mr. Balfour, ‘but still one 
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would like to have that ‘point’ translated into pounds, shillings and pence.” 
From this the conversation ran on with reference to the probable cost of 
the war and the current idea that the Japanese were not likely to ask less 
than the Franco-Prussian indemnity and could probably show reasons for 
asking a good deal more. 

Mr. Balfour evidently had in his mind something of the same idea I have 
previously ascribed to Lord Lansdowne;—that they were not justified in 
attempting to put very much pressure on Japan on this question of in- 
demnity. He said also that they did not know up to that date what the 
Japanese intended to demand. He sympathized most cordially with your 
expressions about the Russians and broke out on his own account with the 
phrase “Were there ever such liars in the world!” 

As Lord Lansdowne was giving a dinner that night to the French Admirals 
and has been engrossed ever since in the other festivities, I have had no 
chance to talk with him, but I shall hope to do it to-morrow and think that 
under the circumstances that I ought to read the same portion of your letter 
to him, though he has undoubtedly heard of it already from Mr. Balfour. 

“The Daily Telegraph” has seemed to be curiously pro-Russian, but it 
has evidently been made to feel that this is an undesirable position. On 
the morning after this conversation of mine with Mr. Balfour I was surprised 
to see in the “Telegraph” an unusually formal disavowal of the pro-Russian 
tone of its correspondent’s dispatches from Portsmouth and an editorial 
having a very significant repetition of the idea that Great Britain ought not 
to bring any influence to bear on Japan either as to the conduct of the war 
or as to the terms she should exact for ending it. You may be interested in 
glancing over these, and they are accordingly enclosed. ‘The Telegraph” 
is quite devoted to the Conservative side, and its great circulation probably 
gives it almost as much importance to them as “The Times.” I don’t think 
they are particularly pleased with any of their newspaper support, but still 
they are able to influence it materially at critical moments. This article 
couldn’t have been inspired by Mr. Balfour but I have no doubt it represents 
the talk which has been heard in Government circles, and it is more explicit 
than anything I have seen thus far in any of the other important London 
papers. 

I have seen within a day or two, however, in other papers an idea which 
bears on the point originally suggested by the King at Ascot. It was this: 
Most of the terms demanded by Japan can also be enforced, since she has 
the property already in her hands, but she has no means of enforcing her 
demand for the indemnity if Russia should simply lie down and refuse to 
pay it. She couldn’t well carry the war as far in Siberia as Lake Baikal or 
beyond it, nor would she find it a prudent adventure to send her navy to 
the Baltic. But, hint the papers, if she had Vladivostock, which she does 
not really want, and the whole East Siberian littoral, or any considerable 
part of it, she could say—‘’’When you pay the cost of the way you can 
have again your outlet to the Pacific.” 
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The defect in this reasoning, however, seems to me to be that if Japan 
waited very long on such a theory she might find that Russia would think 
it would cost less to make another effort,—expelling the Japanese from 
Vladivostock and recapturing it than to pay the huge indemnity demanded. 

I confess I once had something of the same feeling about Mr. Cham- 
berlain which you express. But all I have seen of him of late years has 
greatly tended to raise him in my estimation, both as an intellectual and 
political force and as a man of honor. Besides, the man who won and holds 
the confidence of Mary Endicott must be sound through and through; and 
there is no more devoted couple in England. Still, I have never talked on 
the Eastern war with him for a moment. 

The recent French visit here has been wonderfully well managed. The 
King has given it great personal attention and all the leaders have vied 
with each other in seconding his efforts. Balfour and Morely carried off 
the oratorical honors in Westminster Hall; but of the two Balfour un- 
doubtedly produced by far the greater effect. It was remarkable, too, that 
almost for the first time this season he spoke straightforward, American 
fashion, without the everlasting hesitation over words and change in con- 
struction of sentences which sometimes seem to make the process of getting 
a speech out of him in the House something like the task of pulling a 
refractory tooth. 

There is a universal exodus from London, among the governing and 
social classes, and among the Americans. At the Embassy we were lately 
shoving callers out to make room for others, or letting them crowd into 
the rooms till they got out of each other’s way; and twenty times in a 
morning we had to tell somebody who wanted tickets for a party of four 
to the House of Commons that we had only two tickets a day, and that 
these had been applied for weeks ahead. Now we hardly have three calls 
a day, and nobody says House of Commons! 


[London] 
August 17, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . . Lord Lansdowne having gone off to Ireland on his vacation and Sir 
Thomas Sanderson being also absent, I had to see Mr. Villiers about a 
Standard Oil matter the Department had sent me. After that, I tried to 
draw him out a little on Japanese matters... . . He seemed quite gloomy 
about the prospects of peace, and referred to the fact that the Japanese 
had no means of enforcing the payment of an indemnity if the Russians 
refused and “laid down.” I referred to occasional suggestions of such a 
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wild possibility as the Japanese sending a fleet to the Baltic; but Mr. Villiers 
said he had never heard the remotest intimation of such a thing and would 
consider it full of dangers much too alarming to permit such a scheme to 
be undertaken. In fact, it might threaten a world wide conflagration. 

He thought, however, that if the Japanese went on and took possession 
of any considerable portion of Russian territory, Vladivostock or the Siberian 
coast, the mere presence of an enemy on their own soil would ultimately 
prove so galling that even the Russians might be driven to pay [an] in- 
demnity in order to get rid of the enemy’s presence... . 


[London] 
August 31, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

Tuesday afternoon on receipt of the wonderful news from Portsmouth”? 
I wrote you a dispatch of warm congratulation; but on second thought 
concluded not to burden you with messages (conveying only the appre- 
ciation and admiration you know you were sure of anyway) at a time when 
more important communications were sure to crowd upon you. 

A few hours later came appeals from London newspapers for some 
expressions of opinion as to the result, and in answering one of them I did 
write a little appreciation—deciding in the same way presently, not to send 
that! I found it impossible to avoid saying not only that your courageous 
and humane statesmanship had been magnificently vindicated, but that 
“the great nation which the United States had the honor of opening to the 
world has shown us all a shining example of moderation by refusing to 
continue the shocking bloodshed merely for money, after she had won by 
arms what she went to war for.” It struck me that, while this was as true 
as gospel, it would not be pleasing for my Russian friends in London; and 
that, on the whole, my business was for the moment to efface myself as 
much as possible—even at the risk of making the London papers think me 
churlish. 

But you will let me say that next to the colossal success itself,—easily 
the greatest thing in the diplomacy over European matters in the memory 
of this generation or the last—the thing which most pleases your friends 
is that you did it off your own bat. I hear on all hands and from the most 
important sources, as well as from those best representing the popular 
feeling, expressions of admiration and gratitude for the achievement, of 
which the newspapers will give you but the faintest idea. 

These expressions, too, are far more genuine than some of those which 
reach you from high sources. The King and the French President, I am 
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sure, will be thoroughly delighted with your success. I am not so sure that 
some other potentates are. 

The effect on the position of the United States abroad is going to be 
enormous. It is the final seal on the recognition of our country as the leading 
one of the world to which the others have been slowly arriving. 

But there is another side to it of which a curious illustration reached me 
at the very moment. I had been spending the day with Lord Mar and Kellie, 
and the dispatch announcing the happy result at Portsmouth came to me 
while I was dressing for dinner. On going down I found my wife and one 
or two other guests ahead of me and gave them the news. A minute later 
Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambassador to Paris, came down. He had 
been talking in a pessimistic way during the afternoon, and to some one’s 
remark that the news to-night seemed good, he replied that he did not 
think there was any chance—the Conference was sure to break up. At this 
point I asked him if he had any news, and he said no, but repeated his 
belief that the thing was practically ended. I then said it was hardly fair 
to let him go on when we had news to the contrary, and read him my 
dispatch. He was at first incredulous, inclined to question its origin, and, 
if fact, he seemed but half convinced even after my assurances of its au- 
thenticity. But, if it were true, he insisted that Japan must have been very 
badly treated! The next morning everybody was snatching eagerly for the 
papers, and as he came downstairs our fair hostess (by the way, one of 
the prettiest women I have seen in England) read him the headlines. He 
recurred at once to his old view. He must say this was very hard on Japan, 
and he didn’t believe [it] would be well received there. There was one effect 
he was sure of. It would tend to make the President and the people of the 
United States unpopular in Japan and might even have commercial as well 
as political results. 

Of course this is private conversation, which I have no right to repeat, 
except to you; but it struck me as of unusual interest! Sir Francis has been 
rather a favorite of the King, and is believed to owe to that influence his 
appointment as Ambassador to Paris. 

I have been having a long talk with Ronald Munro-Ferguson about the 
plans of the Liberal party when they come in, but shall defer a report of 
this to another letter a few days later;—only adding now the hint he gave 
me of intimations that the German Emperor either was or was likely soon 
to be, “Off the reservation again.” He did not seem to know exactly in 
what direction the raid was to be directed, but thought a raid was coming. 
Of course the world-shaking news of forty-eight hours later may have 
changed his views. 

Lord Tweeddale showed me the other day the enclosed pamphlet on 
“The Decline and Fall of the British Empire.” It is a sort of thing which 
has been done several times before, but this may amuse you. At any rate, 
you will be interested in the reference on page 12. 

With renewed congratulations and heartfelt pride in the great service to 
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humanity you have rendered and the great glory of our country, I am 
always... . 


*’ The news concerned the end of the Russo-Japanese War. President Roosevelt had used 
his ‘“good offices” to set up a peace conference between Russia and Japan at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) brought an end to hostilities. 


[London] 
September 2, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . Even yet, aS you probably know, such authorities as remain on 
duty at the Foreign Office avoid committing themselves as to the actual 
signatures of the treaty. 

The King, as you are aware, has been away nearly all the time since the 
French visit. He is often the best channel for hints on such subjects. 

This leads me to the most important suggestion Munro-Ferguson had to 
make. It bore the apparent lack of communicativeness shown sometimes 
by the British Ambassador in Washington. 

“I can see,” said Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘their point of view, and the embar- 
rassments under which they labor. What the Ambassador [to Washington] 
says commits the British Foreign Office, and thereby the British government. 
What the President might say in reply does not commit the American 
government because of the interference of the Senate.” He went on to 
elaborate this idea, and said he had no doubt the difficulty of getting around 
this disparity of respective responsibilities had much to do, in the case of 
a man so little flexible anyway as Sir Mortimer, with his hesitation about 
responding to suggestions or in any way to commit himself. 

“In spite of your cordial relations with Lord Lansdowne,” he continued, 
“you must to some extent experience the same difficulty with him. What 
he says commits the British Empire; what you say commits the President, 
but not the nation. I have thought much about it, and see only one way 
out of the difficulty. The King is situated in this particular somewhat as 
you are. Constitutionally, he is not supposed to meddle in such matters, 
and consequently what he says does not necessarily commit the govern- 
ment. You can come far more nearly meeting him, therefore, on equal 
terms than you can to meeting Lord Lansdowne, and presumptively the 
talk might be freer and probably more useful.” Mr. Munro-Ferguson turned 
this idea over in several forms and dwelt on it a good deal. He said frankly 
that it was contrary to his personal beliefs and desires, since he thought 
the King’s interference in such matters unconstitutional, and, in fact, he 
(Munro-Ferguson) was to that extent, if not farther, a Republican. But taking 
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things as they are, he strongly impressed upon me the idea that that was 
the best channel for any specially important or delicate communications 
you might wish me to make. I scarcely know how you will regard this, but 
I know the sincerity and good-will of Mr. Munro-Ferguson, and if you care 
to make any suggestion [I] shall of course be only too glad to be guided 
thereby... . 


[London] 
September 18, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

Your note of September 8th, enclosing copies of your dispatches to the 
Czar, the Mikado and Sir Mortimer Durand, has just reached me and been 
read with intense interest. 

I am greatly gratified to find that the views I had hastily expressed in 
my recent letters to you, as well as in frequent conversations with members 
of the Government here, are justified by your cogent use almost simulta- 
neously of quite similar arguments in your impressive appeals to the Jap- 
anese Emperor. 

It is certainly correspondence without parallel in any diplomatic history 
I have ever read and such as no European monarch would have had either 
the courage or the wit to send. Now that it has resulted in a world-re- 
sounding triumph, which is sure to be as historic as any negotiation in 
history, some of them will be wondering whether it might not have been 
better to shown at least courage enough to help when it was hinted that 
help would be welcome! On this and other accounts it would be especially 
gratifying to me to be able to show this correspondence to Lord Lansdowne 
and the King—particularly the latter. There is, of course, a possibility that 
you may have already permitted Sir Mortimer to know its substance. On 
the other hand, there may be many considerations, not known to me, 
which would make it unwise for either of them to see it. If not, however, 
and if you should think it discreet for me to show it confidentially at least 
to the King, I should be very glad if, on receipt of this, you could have Mr. 
Loeb cable me two words, ‘“May show.” 

I am delighted to find that in the frequent expressions I have made here 
of the belief that in continuing the war and incurring still greater bloodshed 
merely to extort money from Russia the Japanese would lose a large part 
of the sympathy they had heretofore enjoyed, I had not mistaken the feeling 
at home, your own and that of the Senatorial leader whom you quoted. 
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[London] 
October 2, 1905 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . With a view of avoiding the possibility of any feeling in the case 
of this Russian correspondence, I think I shall take the liberty of showing 
it also, in strict confidence, to Lord Lansdowne after the King sees it. 

An opportunity of showing it to the King may not, however, arise in 
time to act under your permission at all. He is now at Balmoral, and I do 
not know of his being likely to be in or near London again so that I might 
have a chance for a little talk, until the laying of the cornerstone of the 
General Post Office on October 16th. I shall see him then and may get a 
chance for a talk. My idea is not to volunteer to show it—out of a clear 
sky—but rather to refer to what he has already said to me about the ne- 
gotiations, mention the enormously increased interest attaching to them 
from the correspondence, and thus draw from him some inquiry about it 
which would give me a chance to say that if he had not already been made 
familiar with it, either by his kinsman, the Czar, or through his ordinary 
sources of information, I could easily show it. If he sees it, then, it will be 
because he has expressed a desire to see it. 

What you said to me in your letter of Sept. 11th about the unreasonable- 
ness of the notion that we should be unpopular in Japan on account of the 
treaty was obviously the exact ‘“Horse sense”’ of the matter. The Japs ought 
to be profoundly grateful, and I have not the slightest doubt the statesmen 
and the ruling classes are, and that the rest soon will be. The tone taken, 
however, in the conversation I mentioned with the British Ambassador to 
France comes out a good many times in the less important papers and in 
the talk of ultra people. Here is a sample of it that a sort of titled crank, 
whom I have known for some years, sent me, carefully marked, only to- 
day. This phase of feeling, however, is far from general, does not prevail 
among the intelligent classes and is sure to fade out in a few weeks. 

I am delighted to hear that your letter to Durand was finally forwarded 
by the British to Japan. It no doubt produced far more effect that way than 
if the Foreign Office had done what we hinted to them would be a help— 
said something themselves! 

I will gladly, on your hint, say again to Metternich, the German Am- 
bassador, what I said to him in our first interview after my arrival—that 
our feeling towards Germany is of the most cordial kind, and that we 
earnestly desire not only the perpetual friendship with her ourselves, but 
to see also friendship between the Germans and their English cousins. He 
seemed very grateful at the time, and said he would take the liberty of 
telling me whenever he saw that a word from me in any question here 
would be useful; and shortly after that, as you know, he attended our 
Fourth of July banquet (entirely contrary to his fixed custom about such 
things) and made a nice little speech. 

Your suggestive remarks inspired by the little skit on the downfall of 
the British Empire, as told by a Japanese author in the year 2005, about 
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similarities between the tendencies of our civilization now and those shown 
by Greek and Roman civilizations shortly before their decadence startles 
me. I have pulled myself up several times when indulging in similar re- 
flections with the exclamation that as I grew older I was getting pessimistic! 
But nobody ever thought of you as pessimistic, and if you see the same 
things they must be there to be seen. 


[London] 
October 11, 1905 
To Elihu Root 
. . . The echoes of European, and particularly of English admiration for 
the President’s management of the Japanese Russian business have not yet 
died out. There has never been a time in the quarter of a century during 
which I have known England and the English pretty well when the United 
States began to stand as high as it does now. And there is always a race, 
when anything now happens, as to who shall be first to tell us how pleased 
they are!. . . 


[London] 
October 14, 1905 
To Elihu Root 

The newspapers in Paris and Berlin (not without some assistance in 
London) are doing their best to stir up ill-feeling between the three countries. 
In its way it is an outburst of ‘“yellow journalism” almost as remarkable 
as anything we could show them ourselves. 

You may be interested to know (very confidentially) that the particular 
incident which started the flame this time was the desire of our old friend 
Mr. Bennett to attract unusual attention to one of his own articles. This 
may have been chiefly for advertising purposes; at least, when I used to 
know his personal tendencies pretty well he was far from friendly to the 
German Emperor. I learn from a confidential source, however, that he 
dictated the outline of this article himself to one of his editors, then drove 
to the office of the ““Figaro’’ and gave twelve thousand francs to pay for 
its publication with the editorial endorsement. I enclose the article as it 
appeared in the Paris “Herald” and also as given the same morning in the 
“Figaro’’ with the endorsement. You will remember this is what drew from 
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M. Delcassé a qualified denial over which the press of the three countries 
have since been wrangling. I enclose an editorial or two on the subject 
from London papers—the views of which you may be glad to note, if you 
have time. 

I presume that you have seen the Paris articles, but thought you might 
find it convenient to have them under your hand when reading of Mr. 
Bennett's share in the shindy. You know, of course, that the editor of the 
“Matin” is Mr. Stephane Lauzanne, a stepson of the late Mr. Blowitz. He 
is the one who made the pretended revelations which struck the spark Mr. 
Bennett has blown into a flame. The Paris and Berlin papers have since 
been acting almost as if they wanted war. The British Foreign Office refuses 
to say anything. Lord Lansdowne is still out of town, but I hope to see him 
on Monday, and if there is anything he is willing to tell [I] shall get it.. . 


[London] 
November 23, 1905 
To Elihu Root 

Referring to your No. 77, dated November 8th, 1905, I took the first 
opportunity after its receipt to mention [to] Lord Lansdowne that rumors 
had reached us to the effect that some negotiation affecting boundaries 
and finances was going on between England and France on the one side 
and Liberia on the other. I added that the impression in Washington seemed 
to be that these rumors proceeded rather from Liberian desire than from 
any serious action by the other powers, since the peculiar relations between 
the United States and the Republic of Liberia were known to both countries, 
and it was natural to suppose that, if anything important was in hand in 
that direction something would have been said to us about it. 

Lord Lansdowne replied at once that he knew of no serious negotiation 
on foot between Great Britain and Liberia. What he did know was that Sir 
Harry Johnson, whom he described as an enterprising promoter, was trying 
to get up a syndicate to help and regulate Liberian finances out of which 
he naturally expected to make money for himself and his shareholders. 

I then thought it well to give him in brief and rather vague outline the 
substance of the plan indicated in the memorandum you had received from 
the German Ambassador, but without giving the slightest clue as to its 
origin. 

Lord Lansdowne seemed surprised by the suggestion that the British 
Government was to use a gunboat in aid of the customs service, made a 
note of it and said he would inquire. As to the French frontier, he had 
understood that there had long been some disagreement between Liberia 
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and France as to their frontiers, but he had no recent information on the 
subject. 

He then said he would inquire into the whole matter and send me a 
note on the subject as soon as he had informed himself more fully. 


[London] 

December 12, 1905 

To Elihu Root 
. . . But for the present it will probably suffice if I mention that the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, was Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from 1892 to 1895, when he established a reputation 
for distinct fitness, capacity and fairmindedness in that field. He is a grand- 
son of Sir George Grey, who was Home Secretary in 1866, and the grand- 
nephew of the famous Earl Grey who is so well remembered in connection 
with the Reform Bill. He delivered an address in the Great Hall of the 
Cannon Street Hotel before a meeting of electors in the City of London, 
organized by the united Liberal Association, as late as October 20th designed 
to controvert the idea that a change of Government would “bring at the 
present moment some new and unwelcome change in foreign policy.” He 
went on to say that there are three cardinal features in British policy at the 
present moment [,] not one of which does the Liberal party wish to see 
changed. The first is the growing friendship and good-feeling between 
ourselves and the United States, a matter of common ground and common 
congratulation to all parties in this country. Another is the alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan.”° After pointing out that any question of a definite 
alliance with any power with regard to future contingencies is one which 
should be carefully guarded and watched, he went on to say that if, after 
all that has happened since the Japanese alliance was first formed, the 
country had refused to renew the alliance at this time it would have been 
regarded as giving an example of fickleness and folly which would have 
caused it to be distrusted in the world generally. He assured his hearers 
that the next House of Commons would not support any Government 
which ‘‘weakens’”’ with regard to the Japanese alliance. The third cardinal 
point he mentioned in the foreign policy was the French agreement. On 
this subject he held to the opinion he had first expressed with regard to it, 
that “it is a matter of cordial congratulation to all of us that we are now 
on terms of such good friendship with our brilliant neighbor on the other 
side of the Channel.”” He was delighted that both here and in France those 
who in past years have been most conscious of the differences have been 
the most prompt and ready and whole-hearted in welcoming the removal 
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of their causes and the establishment of the present good terms. On these 
three points, he declared, with emphasis that no change was desired by 
either party or by the people of this country... . 


°° Great Britain and Japan had signed a treaty of alliance in 1902. The treaty assured the 
Japanese that they would not be attacked by a consortium of European powers. The British 
could now concentrate their naval strength in the Atlantic and leave the Japanese to police 
the northern Pacific. 


[London] 
February 21, 1906 
To Elihu Root 

I have just sent you a dispatch today, inquiring whether there has been 
any change in our policy with regard to Morocco;—the object being to be 
ready to answer questions which I think it quite probable that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs will ask the first ttme I meet him... . 

You do not need to be informed that any movement on our part to 
further this supposed ambition of the German Emperor would be unwel- 
come to at least three friendly Governments,—France, Great Britain 
and Spain. 

It is believed here that France would resist such a settlement of the police 
question in Morocco”’ and that Great Britain would sustain her. Current 
talk both in the newspapers and among well-informed people here (not 
including Government officials) is that the question is liable within a year 
or two, if not sooner, to lead to a breach of relations... . 


°! In reference to the Algeciras Conference, then in progress. France insisted on maintaining 
its control over the Moroccan police and finally won approval from the other conferees. 


[London] 
March 29, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
Your letter of March 7th, with the enclosed personal letter for the King 
(in reply to one borne by Count Gleichen) reached me on the Riviera during 
my recent absence. As the King was away then and is not to return until 
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the end of April, and as his Private Secretary was also off on a vacation, I 
thought it as well to retain the letter till the return of one or the other. 

Lord Knollys is to be here this week, but as I hear that he is forwarding 
nothing to the King that can possibly be kept until his return, I am inclined 
to hold your letter and present it to him in person.. . . 

From a cipher dispatch received in the Embassy a few days ago I see 
that the Kaiser made good his word in the end, and that thus you have 
for a second time rendered a great service to the cause of peace in Europe. 

Excepting for the impressions conveyed to you, I should have a little 
doubt about the readiness of Germany at present to undertake the job of 
whipping England and France together. One reason would be the impossible 
position in which the head of an intelligent and Christian nation would 
place himself in precipitating so terrible a war against the general judgment 
of the civilized world; and so far as I can gather here from either public or 
private sources, both in France and Italy, that would be nearly the position 
in which Germany would have found itself in making war over Morocco. 
Another reason would be that the Emperor has ‘other fish to fry.’’ In the 
course of nature, the death of Francis Joseph cannot be remote; and Ger- 
many’s interests in the breakup likely to follow are so great that it is vital 
for her to be free at that time from complications in other quarters... . 


[London] 

April 16, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . There is a great buzz going on here over the Emperor’s late dispatch 

to Vienna. It is construed as a reckless exhibition of spleen as well as a 
confession of soreness over Algeciras,’* and the same interpretation seems 
to be put upon it in Paris and Rome and Vienna. They may all be unjust, 
but the general effect may be to increase the isolation of Germany 
and stimulate the Anglo-Russian rapprochement which is so visibly 
approaching. 


"2 The general outcome of the Algeciras Conference was quite favorable to France. Germany 
accepted the results only grudgingly. 
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[London] 

April 17, 1906 
To Elihu Root 

. . . The big thing in foreign policy is the rapprochement with Russia. 

This is clearly in the air, and I incline to think it is getting forward rather 
rapidly, with a pretty general conviction on both sides that it will be a good 
thing for both. Russia has had such a disastrous check to her Asiatic am- 
bitions that it will be easier for her to reach something more than a mere 
modus vivendi in that quarter with Great Britain which will free the hands 
of both of them for work elsewhere. France would be distinctly sympathetic 
in this movement, and the recent demonstrations of the German Emperor 
tend to bring sympathy to it from other nations also... . 


[London] 
June 19, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . The truth is that the Emperor’s assiduous efforts to cultivate the 
most intimate relations with you have attracted the attention of all the 
Chancelleries in Europe, and a common comment upon it is that the Em- 
peror overdoes his love making as he does his diplomacy, with a certain 
German confidence in the value of brute vigor in either pursuit! What I 
have sometimes feared was that this might affect the feeling here in a way 
which might not be beneficial in Mr. Root’s coming negotiations on the 
questions still unsettled between us. The truth seems to me that our relations 
with England are of far greater importance to us than those with Germany— 
there being more points at issue, more chances of friction and greater dif- 
ficulty in almost every question that arises on account of the irresponsibility 
and exacting temper of Canadian politicians. I cannot personally see any- 
thing to be gained from unusually good relations with Germany which 
could compensate us for the least jar in our relations with Great Britain, 
since I know of no serious questions we have to settle with Germany, while 
there are certainly a good many with Great Britain still unsettled. Aside 
from that, Germany isn’t planted all along our frontiers, and our negoti- 
ations with her will ordinarily, therefore, be on subjects less acute and 
ticklish. 

As of course you know, there has been at times great tension here be- 
tween England and Germany. And I know (in a very confidential way) 
that the King has felt acutely some personal attacks which he thought 
might have been prevented. He spoke particularly of attacks made on him 
in the German papers during his late stay in Paris, and insinuations that 
he was staying there merely to intrigue against Germany. He intimated 
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that his nephew [the Kaiser] knew better than this, and that such attacks 
could not appear in the German press without their Government winking 
at them. There had also been insinuations that he was responsible for the 
resentment sometimes expressed in English papers. ‘“Yet the Emperor 
knows,” he said, “as well as you or I that we cannot control the press here, 
just as you cannot control it in the United States, while he also knows 
perfectly that I know he can and does habitually control the German press.”’ 

Some of his talk, as well as that which I have heard elsewhere, leads 
me to think that at one moment they feared grave results from Algeciras; 
but were perfectly resolved to meet the issue. Their view, like that in France, 
is that the Emperor had no interests in Morocco worth mentioning, and 
that he recklessly stirred up a controversy, which might have resulted in 
a conflagration, merely to assert his importance and gratify his vanity. 
Whenever they discuss the question seriously they refer to the fact that 
the treaty which was the basis of his demand that the signatory powers 
be called into conference, was merely a treaty as to the rights of Nationals; 
that it referred to nothing else; that the favored nation clause, under which 
Germany claimed the same voice in Moroccan affairs as other of the sig- 
natory powers, referred only to the same subject of Nationals; and that 
thus she really had no business in questions which belonged primarily, if 
not exclusively, to the Mediterranean powers. 

Another view commonly expressed among the Continental diplomatists, 
as well as the English, is that the Emperor’s whole course towards France 
and Morocco, from the day when he caused the French to dismiss in a 
panic the best Foreign Minister they have had for many years, was pure 
bluff. They say that it would have been ruinous to him, both at home and 
abroad, to go into a war on any pretext he had; and that, besides, it would 
have been madness for him to be engaged in stirring up hostilities at the 
West, when the chance seemed almost at hand for realizing the dreams of 
his life at the East by completing the Pan-German Empire on the death or 
downfall of Francis Joseph. 

On this point I had a curious talk the other night with Sir Frank Lascelles, 
the very capable British Ambassador in Berlin. He said he believed the 
Emperor too wise a man (no matter what his Pan-German dreams may 
have been) to think of risking the annexation of South Germany, even if 
he could bring it about. The Ambassador's reason for this view was that 
the Emperor must know of the existing discontent in parts of his own 
domain and must realize that with the South Germans added the discon- 
tented elements would have an absolute majority in the Empire, with the 
certainty that sooner or later Prussian wings would be clipped. 

He had the same view so many others have expressed, that the Emperor’s 
Morocco course was pure bluff, but he did not believe that the Emperor 
was unwise enough to do anything actively at present towards the real- 
ization of the Pan-Germanic notions.. . . 

I am taking pains to maintain the most cordial relations with the Germans 
here, and have told Metternich I should be glad to be of use in any proper 
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way we could hit upon in helping to do away with the present tension, 
which he professes to deplore... . 


[London] 
July 17, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . Mr. [William Jennings] Bryan’s visit has been one of the most in- 
teresting and curious experiences of the past week or two. He wrote to me 
from Egypt that he proposed to reach here about the first week in July. In 
reply to this I could not well help saying that in this case I hoped he would 
be here for the Fourth, and that if so, the American Society would un- 
doubtedly expect to hear from him at their dinner. Naturally, he jumped 
at the opportunity, and Mr. [Nicholas] Longworth when here told me that 
he had heard from the Associated Press agency in Berlin that Bryan was 
contemplating a ‘keynote’ speech, which would put him in line for the 
next nomination... . 

Instead of making a “keynote’’ speech, he amazed us all by pulling out 
a manuscript and reading (not too effectively) an essay on “The White 
Man’s Burden in the East’’! I think perhaps this essay accomplished his 
purpose in leading English people to look upon him a little more seriously 
as a thinker, but it certainly fell extremely flat upon that audience, and 
most of the people who listened to him were going about the next day 
saying his speech had been a failure... . 

Immediately on the receipt of your letter of June 27th, I took the op- 
portunity to let Sir Edward Grey know at once confidentially your view as 
to Durand.. . . He at once said that he was conscious of [the] disadvantage, 
but that he had inherited Durand and that the difficulty of the present 
situation was that if removed now he would lose the pension to which in 
two years more he would be entitled; while if a transfer was considered, 
the difficulty would be to find another place for him and a man in that 
place who would be suitable for Washington. As to Spring-Rice, he said 
he was no doubt capable and useful, but he added: “He is young, and has 
not yet been even a Minister.”’ I could see that the whole tendency of the 
Foreign Office and of the diplomatic service would be against any such 
rapid promotion as occurred in the case of Speck von Sternberg. Of course 
you know that promotion also caused great heart-burnings in the diplomatic 
service of his country. 

I think the situation about Durand is substantially this: They know they 
are at a disadvantage and would like to make a change. Sir Edward Grey, 
however, is new in the office, hates to hurt his predecessor’s feelings, and 
would think it rather a cruelty to drop Durand in such a way as to deprive 
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him of his pension. Sir Edward is also under the influence of the permanent 
force, who are shocked at the idea of too rapid promotion for a young man 
who a few weeks ago was only a Secretary of Embassy; while among his 
Ambassadors he doesn’t see a transfer which would be easy, and perhaps 
doesn’t see one that would in his judgment promise any extraordinary 
improvement. . . 

I cannot tell you how much I am gratified to learn your feeling that the 
visit of the Longworths here has gone off satisfactorily.*’ I was most anxious 
that she should be received with proper dignity and courtesy, and that, on 
the other hand, there should be nothing resembling “pushing” in the re- 
motest degree. The absence of this was much noted, and a very common 
remark was that Mrs. Longworth was not in the least what the yellow 
newspapers had led them to expect. In fact something like this was said 
to her herself in Buckingham Palace, when Mrs. Reid took her down for 
a private audience at the Queen’s request, and I am sure that she was made 
to feel at every turn that the English took to her, liked her and wanted, 
without burdening her with unwelcome attentions, to make her feel thor- 
oughly at home and to realize how highly they appreciated her for her 
father’s sake. All this, however, will be made clear, if, in the midst of the 
flood of Americans now overflowing London, I can get time within the 
next few days to dictate the little account of her doings which I have prom- 
ised... . 


53 President Roosevelt's daughter, Alice, and her husband, Nicholas Longworth, had just 
visited London. 


[London] 
July 27, 1906 
To Elihu Root 

Sir Edward Grey said to me a few days ago, that he wished us to know 
that they had given their formal assent to the programme for the next 
Hague Conference” sent out by Russia, but had added an expression of a 
desire that the question of reducing armaments should be added to the 
points to be discussed. 

The British Government was engaged in studying this question in its 
various aspects. He was not at present prepared to say exactly how far 
they would be able to go; but he could say now that they would at any 
rate announce to the Conference that they were arranging this year to 
make a beginning at reduction in both their Army and Navy expenditures. 

He thought it possible that they might reach a conclusion to offer a 
proposal intended to secure an agreement on some reduction by the powers 
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generally; though they were not desirous of making such an offer if some 
other nation instead would take the initiative. It would be very agreeable 
to them if the United States should do so, and perhaps its position would 
enable it to do so with better effect. If, on the other hand, they did it 
themselves they should like to feel sure in advance of a sympathetic re- 
ception for their proposal by the Government of the United States. 

I had not then seen the pamphlet received by the last bag, and so was 
without knowledge of your having already, in your letter of June 7th, 1906 
to the Russian Ambassador, proposed a substantially similar course. 

I explained that I was without specific instructions, and could not un- 
dertake to commit my Government on the subject, but said there was 
undoubtedly a large body of sentiment in the United States favorable to 
such a proposal. On the other hand, I pointed out that the United States 
was less called upon than other nations to make reductions in its armament 
since it had always kept them disproportionately low—so low, in fact, that 
no reduction likely to be proposed at the Hague Conference could bring 
the armament of the leading nations of Europe down to a point where ours 
would not seem still far below them. To this view Sir Edward assented. 

He said that during the summer and autumn they hoped to reach definite 
conclusions with reference to the instructions to be given their delegates, 
and that if agreeable to the United States they would then be glad of an 
opportunity for comparing their conclusions with ours and would consider 
it fortunate if the two nations could be found in substantial accord as to 
the course to be pursued at the Conference. Without in any way committing 
the Government, I expressed the personal belief that this suggestion would 
be received with satisfaction. 

In the course of a free personal conversation which followed, Sir Edward 
assented to my view that the nations whose attitude on this subject would 
be most difficult and important would be France and Germany. He added: 
“and probably France would wish to follow the line taken by Germany. 
Germany holds the key of the situation... .” 


°4 Preparations were then in progress for the Second Hague Conference, held in 1907. The 
principal subject was to be disarmament. 


[London] 
July 31, 1906 
To Elihu Root 
On two or three occasions (the last being at the late Fourth of July dinner 
given by the American Society in London) I have taken the opportunity 
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to speak of penny postage between Great Britain and the United States as 
a thing desirable in itself, and especially likely to promote freer intercourse, 
greater acquaintance, and consequently a greater measure of mutual 
good will. 

This fact probably explains the action of the Common Council of the 
City of London in forwarding to me an authenticated copy of the resolution 
unanimously passed by that body at their session in the Guildhall on 
Thursday, July 26th, favoring penny postage between Great Britain, the 
United States and France, and urging His Majesty’s Government to assist 
and support a movement to that end... . 


[London] 
August 16, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

The King has got off, as you know, to the Continent, and it turned out 
as I thought I foresaw when I wrote last—the pressure during his last days 
here was such that he either found no time for or overlooked the interview 
he had said he should seek an opportunity for in order to get some details 
of Algeciras. 

As the matter stands, therefore, the King knows indirectly, and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey through my direct statements, of your feeling about Durand’s 
value to them in connection with these negotiations. This, as I gathered 
from your letter of June 27th, was the one thing you really desired me 
to do. 

Beyond this, they both know about our willingness to give some details 
as to Algeciras. The King once asked for this, and I think still wants it, 
though his interview with the German Emperor may change that situation. 
Sir Edward Grey did not ask for it, but when I mentioned the subject he 
said he would be extremely glad to know. So I think I will watch for some 
convenient opportunity when he comes back (like everybody else, he is 
gone now) to tell him just enough to prevent his having any false views 
of the situation. 

Nobody can tell what the interview with the German Emperor, which 
is taking place now, may amount to. My general impression is that it will 
lead to rather more good personal feeling and possibly to less wrangling 
in the newspapers. Beyond that, I don’t believe anything is sure. The Ger- 
man Emperor has been fishing in troubled waters in the East, but if he 
takes another step that way in Egypt the British lion will growl in earnest, 
and that will end it for the present. 

None of them want[s] war now—there is too much uncertainty on the 
Russian frontier, too much Socialism, and too much risk that some unex- 
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pected spark may start a conflagration, and burn up, among things, some 
thrones. 

There is another factor in the situation which is only referred to here in 
a whisper, and in fact is scarcely known by the majority of people even 
about the Court. 

Those who have the best opportunities to know about the King are 
uneasy as to his health. They are certainly applying to him much more 
rigid rules of diet than ever before; and, much as he likes champagne, he 
has been cut off from it excepting at important functions. The various 
accidents to his leg and ankle still cause him trouble. Most ominous of all 
is the story which I have heard from one or two in his immediate entourage, 
but never from anybody else, to the effect that he has had one or two very 
sharp warnings from his heart. Since his accession he has been the hardest 
worked monarch in Europe, but the indications this spring and again now 
are that his medical advisors are encouraging him to keep away from work 
as much as possible. 

Most Englishmen speak almost with horror of the possibility of any 
mishap to the King. He is enormously popular; they have faith in his pru- 
dence, moderation and diplomacy, and they think his continued health 
almost a guarantee for the country—especially in these uncertain political 
times. The abler men in both parties are afraid of the new Socialistic and 
Labor forces that are rising... . 


[London] 
September 14, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . Weare watching the Cuban situation”? with a good deal of anxiety. 
The newspaper people keep quizzing me from time to time about the Cuban 
Treaty with Great Britain and about the possibility of complications through 
damage to British interests in railways, sugar plantations, etc., if we don’t 
intervene to preserve order. I do what I can to minimize the importance 
of all this. 

But I have always believed we played the fool about Cuba at the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American war, and that we should surely reap a fine 
crop of nettles as the harvest of the seed we sowed then so recklessly. The 
two propositions that seemed always clear to me were (1) that under no 
circumstances should the remotest encouragement be given to the idea that 
Cuba could ever be admitted as a State or even as a Territory; and (2) that 
when we had gone to the expense of driving Spain out to maintain order 
in an island over which we had asserted control as against all comers since 
the days of John Quincy Adams, we ought to have retained control. I don’t 
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believe in National or even in Congressional hysterics; and I particularly 
object to Congressmen gaining a cheap reputation for liberality with other 
people’s property. Cuba cost us treasure and the lives of many men. No 
Congressman was entitled to throw that away. It had been gained for the 
country and should have been held for the country until the country dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably declared that John Quincy Adams and all our 
statesmen were wrong and that we would not be bothered with Cuba. 

However all this is ancient history. We have now to make the best of 
the situation as we find it; and what 1 greatly fear is that you will have to 
go in and maintain order. If you do, I sincerely hope you may be able to 
find a way by which we can retain absolute control both of the foreign 
relations and the finances of Cuba—leaving to the local government merely 
the local administration, and interfering with that whenever we are com- 
pelled to. I don’t believe there is any other way for getting a really stable 
government among these people. But I did not mean to wander so far from 
the questions assigned to me; and there may, besides, be many points in 
the present Cuban situation, unknown to me, that would make my views 
at this moment untimely. 


°° A revolution broke out in Cuba in 1906 and British investors there feared for their interests. 
President Roosevelt sent troops to the island late in the year and restored order. 


[London] 
October 8, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

We have had quite a lively stir this morning in London newspapers and 
among the newspaper men who have been coming to the Embassy about 
our innocent little modus vivendi with Newfoundland.*® As usual, the 
correspondent of the “Morning Post,” in his Washington dispatch, sees it 
through Newfoundland or Canadian spectacles and regards it as a ““com- 
plete surrender on the part of the Imperial Government to the demands 
of the United States.”” Other dispatches set forth that the Newfoundland 
Ministry feels so outraged that it threatens to resign, following the example 
recently set by the Naval Ministry immediately after Winston Churchill’s 
speech. I don’t believe they will resign, and I don’t believe they have any 
just grievance. 

At the same time we have, perhaps, a right to take this outcry as evidence 
that at least the modus vivendi doesn’t wholly sacrifice the interests of the 
United States! At the beginning, I scarcely hoped to secure the purse seine 
concession, but I took great pains in trying to make Sir Edward Grey and 
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sir Charles Hardinge (most of my talk had to be with the latter, because 
Sir Edward was away) feel that we had been crowded a good deal by the 
unreasonable demands of the Newfoundland people, and that the purse 
seine business was a real necessity. Back of this of course lies the fact, 
which I think they must have felt, although naturally they would not rec- 
ognize it, that the power of the Newfoundland legislature to damage by 
local regulations our indisputable rights under the Treaty of 1818 was more 
than questionable. 

I regretted, at first, the little delay caused, after they made this concession, 
by the instructions from the State Department to try and get the privilege 
of shipping Newfoundland fishermen in their ports in return for our giving 
up the purse seine. On the whole, however, I now think it worked out 
well and left in the Foreign Office an impression that we were eager to 
oblige them on every possible point in their dealings with their troublesome 
colonists. They had expressed a desire that we should not ship Newfound- 
land fishermen so near the three mile line as to cause irritation or leave 
room for dispute. I had already pointed out in private conversation with 
Sir Charles Hardinge that our right to ship Newfoundland fishermen outside 
the three mile limit did not depend upon the Newfoundlanders in any way 
and was absolutely indisputable. Then we took advantage of this, in my 
letter to Sir Charles Hardinge as well as in the previous conversations with 
him, to profess great desire to avoid such disputes or irritation. We were 
sure, I told him, to recruit the Newfoundland fishermen anyway, and they 
could not prevent it;—why not then make a virtue of necessity—let us 
ship them in their ports, and so get rid of all possibility of dispute or 
irritation! We were ourselves so eager to avoid these that if it would help 
the Foreign Office at all, we would in such a case even give up the purse 
seine concession! I am sure that at the time this was felt here to be a friendly 
attitude. The reporters who have been around the Embassy this morning 
say that the Colonial Office is indignant at the tone the Newfoundlanders 
have taken about it! At any rate, we have all we really asked for; and | 
think besides we have the feeling at the Foreign Office that we appreciated 
their difficulties with their cantankerous little colony and showed a friendly 
and conciliatory desire to help them out... . 

I have been tempted to send you another book,”’ one of my own, con- 
taining some speeches I made about our treaty with Spain and the problems 
that accompanied our new possessions. But I am not going to inflict it on 
you this time—especially since I believe you hold the same views which 1 
was trying to enforce. 

It seems to me you are getting out of the Cuban scrape”® better than we 
had reason to expect; and that by the offer to give them another chance at 
governing themselves you have greatly strengthened the results of Mr. 
Root’s admirable South American work and have, besides, completely dis- 
armed the Opposition, who were getting ready to assail you as a reckless 
imperialist run mad. 

But all the same, we shall have the crisis back upon us after this exper- 
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iment. I have no faith in the permanent capacity of that mongrel population 
to carry on a republican government of the kind outlined by Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay. Naturally, therefore, I look not 
merely with distrust but with abhorrence on the proposal which is con- 
stantly cropping up that we end the difficulty by admitting them as a State 
in the Union. In my judgment that step, if ever taken, would be the be- 
ginning of the end... . 


°° In 1905 Newfoundland’s parliament enacted local regulations aimed against New England 
fishermen. The United States charged that the restrictions violated a fishing treaty with Great 
Britain signed in 1818. Britain thus became embroiled in the fishing dispute because of the 
1818 treaty. In addition, the British continued to control Newfoundland’s foreign relations. 
The dispute was settled, after several temporary agreements (or modus vivendi), before the 
Hague Court in 1910. 

57 Probably Problems of Expansion. 

ὅδ The Cuban revolution of 1906 and Roosevelt's decision to send in troops to restore order. 


[London] 

November 6, 1906 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . The King’s real birthday comes on Friday, and he has a party at 

Sandringham to celebrate it. It was at this celebration a year ago that I 
learned he had noticed the absence of a dispatch from you, which you 
immediately corrected. You told me then to attend to such courtesies for 
you in the future whenever it seemed necessary. I am thinking whether 
under all the circumstances I might not better give you a cable hint about 
it to-morrow so as to get you to send a dispatch direct from Washington 
to Sandringham. If I haven’t done that before this letter reaches you, you 
will understand that I thought it better not to trouble you and merely sent 
a dispatch in your name from the Embassy. 


[London] 


November 27, 1906 
[cable] 


To Elihu Root 
Confidential. Sir Edward Grey has taken strong ground against British 
Government sending vessels to Tangier. Thinks duty maintaining order 
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there devolves now on France and Spain. I ventured to say in reply that, 
while not informed, I thought that would be your view also. 


[New York] 
January 12, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

Your happy quotation from Thackeray’s “Book of Snobs” fitted the Car- 
negie mare’s nest so aptly and exactly that I hope the Emperor’s familiarity 
with English literature is sufficient to make him appreciate it as it deserves. 

It is not in the least surprising to find this sort of amateur diplomacy 
making mischief. 

I wish I knew what member of the British Cabinet Carnegie undertook 
to quote. It could hardly have been the Foreign Minister or the Secretary 
for Ireland. I have wondered if it might be the Secretary for India, who 
came to this country a year or two ago as C’s guest, and is often his guest 
at Skibo. They are apparently drawn together by common Radicalism and 
particularly by common Agnosticism. 

The British Ambassador at Berlin is Sir Frank Lascelles, who, as you will 
remember is Spring-Rice’s father-in-law. I have always found Lascelles 
moderate and cautious. I don’t believe he could have told the story in the 
form in which you got it. 

I have been studying over the correspondence since its receipt to see 
whether there is anything in either your letter or the Emperor’s which 
could do harm if known to the King. I have such faith in direct and plain 
dealing in such matters that, if you saw no objection, I should be inclined 
to show both letters to the King confidentially. I feel on reflection that it 
would do good and only good, unless there is some element in the situation 
which I do not fully understand. Iam most anxious that you should like 
the King, and that he should feel that we are as confidential and as cordial 
with him as with the Emperor. The more you know of him the better I am 
sure you will like him, and the more you will come to the prevalent English, 
and in fact European belief that he is the greatest mainstay of peace in 
Europe. If he has babbling members of the Cabinet who choose their con- 
fidants unwisely it wouldn’t be a bad thing either for him to know it. 

But, of course, I should not dream of dropping a hint on the subject to 
him or to anybody without your explicit permission. In any case, however, 
I will be in a position to put down any mischievous stories that the matter 
might start on the other side. 

I have a dispatch from London indicating that I am expected to speak 
at the ‘send off” to be given Mr. Bryce by the Pilgrims on February 6th. 
If there is any point you think it would be advantageous to have me make 
on that occasion pray command me. 
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We enjoyed our visit to Washington enormously, and are expecting now 
to hear the latest personal details about you all before I sail from my 
daughter who has been staying with Alice [Roosevelt Longworth]. 


New York 
January 15, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

I am sure your decision about the Kaiser’s correspondence is on the safe 
and wise side. I didn’t think when I read it that the King would take umbrage 
to anything in it. When I recall, however, his extreme sensitiveness at 
having any private utterances quoted, I confess that there would be grave 
danger in the reference to the Hague Conference. 

That, however, is an illuminating reference, and indicates, I suspect, the 
hidden springs that will control that body if it ever meets better than any- 
thing the Foreign Ministers have said. 

The amateur diplomatists, like the one who started the present trouble, 
and like those who forgather at Lake Mohonk,”’ have never yet learned 
that human nature when swept by elemental passions can’t be controlled 
by the resolutions of dilettante reformers. Some European nations, I am 
sure, will not consent to a reduction, and probably not to a limitation of 
armament especially on land; and we ourselves were not in harmony at 
the last conference on the immunity of private property at sea, while the 
Drago doctrine is too much of a self-denying ordinance to be entirely 
agreeable to any of us. 


°° Lake Mohonk, New York, was the scene of annual summer conferences beginning in 
1895. There a number of national leaders gathered to discuss world peace and international 
arbitration. 


[New York] 
January 18, 1907 
To H. L. Watt 
The subjects inquired about in your letter of December 19th are such as 
I ought not to make any public expression about unless in official com- 
munications to the Government. I have no hesitation, however, in telling 
you privately, in answer to your several queries that 
First. Any European power similarly situated would have been expected 
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to establish a formal protectorate over Cuba long ago, and the probability 
is that such a course now on the part of the United States would arouse 
very little, if any, protest. 

Second. Such a protectorate would not be regarded excepting by the 
captious as a breach of faith; and England, in view of her record in Egypt 
would certainly be slow to make such charges. 

Third. What the capital of England in Cuba desires is a responsible and 
orderly government, and under the Monroe Doctrine, which it is perfectly 
understood that the United States will adhere to at all cost, there seems to 
be no other quarter to which to look for such a government. 

The public feeling over a formal annexation might be somewhat different, 
and if this should be followed by efforts to convert Cuba into one or more 
States in the Union, it would be generally regarded as an act of incredibly 
shortsighted folly, amounting almost to idiocy, clearly showing our unfitness 
for the Government we inherited from our Fathers and our utter ignorance 
of the reasons for its success. 


[London] 
April 17, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . . Clemenceau is in the midst of a struggle with the very socialistic 
forces he has helped to arouse. When I came through Paris he sent a very 
nice note to White, regretting that he could not have an opportunity to 
renew his old acquaintance with me because the demands of the service 
that day compelled him to be at his desk. The fact was that he had twenty 
or thirty thousand troops in town to put down a trades union strike—the 
second he has had to interfere with in a fortnight! Then the Montagnini 
papers and the Church now have led him to the apparent necessity of 
interfering with the Joan of Arc celebration at Orleans, over which his 
friends and foes are equally indignant. These Montagnini papers, by the 
way, scattered no end of trouble.. . . The London papers were extremely 
kind in suppressing their reference to the British Ambassador, but of course 
the secret cannot be kept that he made a contemptuous fling at one of his 
own British colleagues. I fancy that the reference to your new Postmaster 
General hasn’t been noticed in America—at any rate, I know that the 
Associated Press was considerate in suppressing all reference to it in its 
dispatches. It was a queer bit of unnecessary malignity. 
The more the Germans show fidgity uneasiness over our position at The 
Hague with reference to limitation of armaments the more they are con- 
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tinuing the work of isolation, in which Biilow was so successful at Algeciras 
and of which the Emperor makes such complaints... . 


[London] 

May 24, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . The outburst most noticeable to us is of course, that of Sir Robert 

Bond. He has contrived to get a great deal of sympathy for himself and 
for the colony. There has been little unfriendly talk towards us and not 
much that we could complain of concerning the modus vivendi of last 
autumn. But the tone now certainly indicates that we cannot get such a 
modus vivendi again; and that Sir Robert Bond has secured a large amount 
of sympathy for his little colony on the ground that it was not permitted 
to regulate its domestic affairs as a self-governing colony should. 

From one point of view this is quite right;—from another it is absurd. 
A self-governing colony may have the right, according to their theories, to 
punish its citizens for taking employment in its waters with its rivals and 
against the local regulations it has established for all fishing by its own 
citizens. Pretty certainly, if Canada had done so, the Colonial Office would 
have dealt with it in a slower and more conciliatory fashion. But, on the 
other hand, it is grotesque to suppose that a long-standing right, which 
seems unquestionable under an independent treaty between two great 
powers, can be nullified by a spitfire little colony of one of them, barely 
two hundred thousand in number. When, in the course of negotiating the 
modus vivendi, I had occasion to point out that this little colony was de- 
liberately telling the United States it meant to put its local law against our 
treaty and call on Great Britain to back it up, the Foreign Office recognized 
the absurdity of that situation, and we had little difficulty in inducing them 
to say that for the present at least they would have to suspend such colonial 
legislation. 

But the opportunity for the Opposition is too tempting, and they have 
emphasized so uncomfortably the haste with which they say the Liberal 
Government surrendered the little colony’s bantam assertion on this point 
that I began to think it extremely doubtful if we could get any renewal of 
the modus vivendi including that feature. In fact I know that what Sir 
Edward Grey has been hoping for is an early disclosure of the irreconcilable 
differences between Newfoundland and us, which would enable him to 
get this subject left to arbitration. Of course in any large negotiation we 
may well conclude that there will have to be some give and take on both 
sides in order to reach any kind of settlement; and I think Sir Robert Bond 
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has aroused so much sympathy that quite probably the English would feel 
we were very harsh if we refused arbitration on the proper construction 
of the treaty. 

At the same time, I hope no arbitration will ever be agreed to without 
a distinct realization of the fact that in such cases it is the party which has 
the least merit and is the most unscrupulous in pushing forward the biggest 
claims that stands to gain the most from an arbitration and is apt therefore 
to be the most noisy in demanding it. 

But few of the Premiers have gone away in good humor. The one who 
has made distinctly the greatest impression upon the public mind [at the 
Imperial Conference] is Deakin, the Premier of Australia. He is outspoken 
in his discontent; and, as he is an admirable public speaker, at once more 
fluent and forcible than almost any Englishman now in public life, he has 
carried great weight. It was whispered among some of the politicians that 
his laurels were not entirely agreeable in the eyes of Sir Wilfred Laurier;— 
at any rate, he was plainly the first orator in the public eye this time, as 
Laurier has been at previous conferences. 

The essential fact revealed by the meeting is that the colonies all want 
preference in the British markets, which cannot be given without the aban- 
donment of free trade and without the adoption of something approaching 
Chamberlain’s policy. If they don’t get such preference, some of them are 
ready to negotiate for it with other countries without reference to Great 
Britain; and when that thing has once begun, no man living can tell to 
what it may lead. It certainly tends, at any rate, to show that the British 
Empire is held together by very tenuous threads. 

Naturally, every Englishman dislikes being made to believe that, and is 
consequently ready to grumble at the party whose management brings it 
to light... . 


[London] 

June 7, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . The parallel you draw between our situation over California outrages 

on the Japanese and the British situation over Newfoundland’s headstrong 
course as to our treaty rights is a striking one, and our English friends have 
not failed to notice it.©° In fact, Sir Edward Grey has spoken to me about 
it more than once, when I have remarked that it was grotesque for this 
little Newfoundland colony to imagine that it would be permitted by Great 
Britain to force it into the position of denying us the treaty rights it had 
guaranteed. 
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But shouldn’t we be in a weak position if we attempted to use this 
argument against them? They might retort on us that they at least overruled 
their insubordinate colony to the extent of suspending its laws for the 
purpose of the modus vivendi which we secured here last autumn. If they 
asked us whether we had overruled the California authorities in the interest 
of the Japanese with an equally firm hand, what could I have said, save 
that we hadn’t the Constitutional power. Of course Newfoundland denies 
that they have the Constitutional power here; but the fact remains that 
they exercised it, although it is only too clear that they don’t want to do 
50 again... . 


°° In October 1906 the San Francisco, California, Board of Education mandated segregated 
schools for Japanese and other Oriental children. Despite protests from the Japanese govern- 
ment, President Roosevelt could not intervene, the Constitution leaving control of education 
to the individual states. The British, who had been criticized for their inability to control 
Newfoundland in the fisheries dispute, gleefully pointed to Roosevelt’s impotence in California 
on the Japanese issue. 


[London] 
July 17, 1907 
To Lieutenant-General Henry C. Corbin 
. . . 1 am glad you liked the little reference to the Japan scare in my 
brief speech at the 4th of July dinner. The excitement seems to me about 
as wicked as anything the newspapers have lately done, and most of them 
probably knew at the time that they were engaged in a wicked and wholly 
inexcusable business. 
It was after this same fashion that we were driven into the war with 
Spain, only we had a thousand fold more reason... . 


[London] 
July 19, 1907 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
Since the departure of the pouch cut me off at the beginning of a letter 
to you two days ago (last Wednesday), I have only had to participate in 
three or four English functions, make two little speeches, attend to the 
business of the Embassy and keep up with the calls and requests of the 
multitude of Americans now in London. 
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With the best intentions in the world as to abstention from public 
speeches, I find it almost impossible to escape from the bondage of the 
fatal precedents in this direction. Within a week I have unveiled a tablet 
to the memory of the second President of Harvard at Ware (where John 
Gilpin dined, you will remember, while his wife dined at Edmonton), and 
made a serious little speech to a large congregation in the course of the 
religious exercises which accompanied the unveiling; have attended the 
dedication of a tablet to the memory of John Davenport, founder of New 
Haven, Connecticut, an early benefactor to both Yale and Harvard, and 
progenitor of all the Davenports in America; have made a little speech in 
the midst of the religious service at Southwark Cathedral, and turned over 
in behalf of Harvard graduates the Harvard Memorial Chapel to the Ca- 
thedral authorities; have spoken very briefly in response to a toast in your 
honor at the luncheon given by Sir George Chubb for the Duke of Con- 
naught’s Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, and have acted on a committee of 
reception for the Duke and Duchess themselves at the opening of an ex- 
tention to the Home. Meanwhile, I have made the proposal for arbitration 
in the Newfoundland business and discussed it on two occasions with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, have had revived their proposal for reciprocity, 
giving the reductions on art authorized by Section 3 of the Tariff Act in 
return for free commercial samples, and have discovered two or three things 
in the form which they wanted signed that we have never agreed to and 
were obviously to our disadvantage, and have had the document sent back 
to the Board of Trade for revision in accordance with our agreement. So 
you see that just now there isn’t much time for the sort of letters I used to 
write to Mrs. Roosevelt as I hope to get [to] presently! . . . 

I really believe these Harvard and Yale things are of greater use in 
strengthening the good relations between the countries than we have been 
apt to think. They draw the educated classes together, and these classes of 
course influence the rest... . 


[London] 
August 2, 1907 
To Admiral William S. Cowles 
I am glad to see that what you say about the Japanese corresponds 
almost exactly with what I thought (in spite of my fatigue at the moment) 
I ought to say that evening at the American dinner. It was reported pretty 
fully in the London papers, and if I can find a copy I will enclose it. 1 am 
sure it was in harmony with the views of Komura, their Ambassador here. 
He took special pains to come to the 4th of July reception at Dorchester 
House, and he has also taken public opportunities to express the warmest 
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friendship for our country. I have never seen anything more reckless than 
the effort of the panic mongers to embroil our relations. 

For that matter, I have never been able to see much reason for appre- 
hending difficulty with the Japanese at any time as some of our people in 
Washington thought they saw last winter. At present it seems perfectly 
clear that they have enough on their hands in Korea and Formosa, to say 
nothing of Manchuria. They need every spare laborer they have to pour 
into these regions right at hand, where he would be of use to them, and 
they are about as likely to fight with us in order to be able, instead of 
employing them in this way, to transport them to the other side of the 
globe and load them upon us as they are to get into a conflict with the 
inhabitants of Mars. Still, they are very sensitive, and if their feelings should 
be wounded they might retaliate on us in a much more effective way by 
boycotting our exporters. That is a vulnerable point, which makes the con- 
duct of the Californians and of our sensational newspapers so dangerous. 


[London] 

September 10, 1907 
To Elihu Root 

. . . Instead of gently admonishing us about our difficulties with the 

Japanese in California and with the Hindus at Whatcom, [the British] are 
startled at finding themselves embroiled with their own allies in Vancouver. 
They thought our difficulties extremely serious, but are suddenly confronted 
with the fact that their own are a good deal worse. I fancy the point that 
really disturbs them as much as anything else is that, whereas our mobs 
did what they set out to do, their mob got beaten, and the pugnacious little 
Japs not only chased their assailants, but afterwards fortified themselves 
and defied them... . 


[London] 
March 10, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
We have been having during the past week a stirring excitement, which 
some people thought would end in the retirement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and in a slump in Anglo-German feelings back to the worst 
condition before the recent visit of the Emperor. According to superficial 
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appearances, the excitement tapered down to a small point in the brief 
statements yesterday in the Lords and Commons, and has become a “’fin- 
ished incident.” 

As a matter of fact it has excited both here and in Germany a renewal 
of the old talk about the uncertainties and embarrassments in both countries 
due to the Emperor’s methods and temper; has given a fresh start to the 
anti-German feeling here, and a sort of pretext for keeping it up; has prob- 
ably defeated any chance for further economies for a long time in naval 
expenditure; has given another and rather serious jar to public confidence 
in the present Ministry, which is already having troubles enough; and, 
besides, has materially damaged a most amiable and excellent public official 
in the person of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The whole thing is a queer illustration of a fact of which we had abundant 
evidence ourselves a few years ago;—that difficulties and even war between 
countries may turn far more upon trivialities and imagination than upon 
real causes. 

The Emperor couldn’t resist writing a smart letter to Lord Tweedmouth 
on English ideas about German naval construction and giving a sharp “hit” 
to an English official of prominence, but not of first rate importance; and 
Lord Tweedmouth couldn’t resist letting one or two people know the nature 
of this “hit.” Human nature did the rest... . 


[London] 

June 1, 1908 

To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . Two years ago I had to preside at the dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund. This year, in recognition of that service, they made me immune on 
the matter of speech-making, and insisted on my being a guest and taking 
a place of honor beside Rudyard Kipling, with the President of the Fund, 
Lord Tennyson, on the other side. Kipling delivered a charmingly written 
essay, and delivered it very well. If I can find a copy of the verbatim report 
in the London papers, it shall be enclosed, as I think it might amuse you. 
He was full of talk through the evening about his late experiences. He 
seemed delighted with the abuse he had received from the labor unions 
on account of his candid statements as to the mischief they were doing in 
Canada. He regards the hostility to the open shop as an absolute warfare 
upon freedom, and thinks the despotism of the trades unions more dan- 
gerous than any other despotism, because [they are] more ignorant and 
irresponsible. He was full of the most sanguine hopes as to the future of 
Canada, and he reserves his special admiration for the western part of it. 
From Canada he went on, as you know, to South Africa, and his account 
of the condition of things there was curious and discouraging. He considered 
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it the most conspicuous case in modern times in which a highly advanced 
and civilized race had deliberately turned over the Government of a country 
to the half-castes. He regarded the future of South Africa as most dis- 
couraging, and by way of emphasizing his opinion, said, ‘““You might just 
as well turn over the Government of the Philippines to the Filipinos... .” 


[London] 
June 3, 1908 
To John Bigelow 

. . . It is true that of late years there has been a great and apparently 
growing disposition to concentrate the conspicuous negotiations with most 
countries, and particularly with England, at the Washington end. But this 
arises from other causes rather than from the telegraph; and it does not 
seem to diminish the multitude of matters which still have to be devolved 
upon the Ambassador, although it gives the public far less occasion to 
know what he is doing. At this moment I have instructions requiring the 
use of all arguments and influence I can bring to bear on matters ranging 
from Canada to China, Russia and Japan, and in fact pretty much over the 
habitable globe, wherever the two English-speaking nations have interests 
or come within each other’s so-called “spheres of influence.” 

I may be all wrong, and the current newspaper view may be all right; 
but I believe that the diplomatic work of the United States must grow in 
importance from year to year, and that the sooner we get out of the back- 
woods, cornfed, provincial notions that our diplomatic representatives are 
mere popinjays, who should be sneered at and deprecated at every chance, 
as a means of earning the approval of the baser voters, the better it will 
be for the country. It won’t make much difference to me, and still less to 
you, but I am sure that in the next fifty years the people at home will have 
a higher appreciation of the importance and necessity of their diplomatic 
service than they have had during the past fifty... . 


[London] 
June 12, 1908 
[cable] 
To Elihu Root 
Referring to your cipher cable of June 6th and to paragraph on page two 
of your personal letter of May 22nd, have assurance from Sir Edward Grey 
of full sympathy in our desire to maintain open door in China. 
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Has heretofore avoided direct action on Harbin matter,®! because British 
interests did not seem directly involved, and they were compelled to in- 
terfere so much and in so many quarters that they desired to avoid action 
anywhere until clear emergency presented. He assents however to our 
view that railroad concession cannot be construed into grant of absolute 
sovereignty [by Japan]. 

On representations presented to-day he promises to have early interview 
with Japanese Ambassador. 

Will advise him against taking untenable position on this question, and 
assure him that anything interfering with open door would probably be 
met with general opposition Nations concerned... . 


“1 A reference to Japanese concessions from China, allowing Japan to build and control 
railroads in Manchuria. 


[London] 
June 30, 1908 
To Elihu Root 
. . . My daughter, I am sure, has already acknowledged the charming 
gift sent by Mrs. Root and yourself, but I would like to add on my own 
behalf as well as my wife’s our warm appreciation of it and of the friendly 
interest shown in the marriage... . 
The marriage [to John Ward], as you may well imagine, is not one that 
I desired at the outset, since I had strong hopes that when my daughter 
left us she would not also leave our country. But when I saw that it was 
to all appearances a case of genuine affection on both sides, and really 
seemed to involve their happiness, we both felt that we could not object. 
Under those circumstances I thought—as I believe I wrote to the President— 
that at least no one could imagine my daughter was marrying abroad to 
get a title, since she got none, or that my son-in-law was marrying an 
American to get a living, since he had a living of his own and stood quite 
firmly on his own legs. The marriage has been the occasion of an altogether 
extraordinary display of good feeling here, both on the part of the English 
and of our own country people... . 


42 Reid’s daughter, Jean, had just married an Englishman named John Ward. 
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[London] 
July 10, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

I had a talk yesterday with the Sirdar of Egypt (Major-General Sir Francis 
R. Wingate, K.C.M.G., K.C.B.) about your hunting trip.® He told me they 
were counting on your coming, and should be only too glad to look out 
for you in every way. What he would like would be to get as soon as 
possible some detailed statement of your plans. He assumed that you would 
come in at Mombasa, and that you would work gradually northwards into 
the Sudan. He said with reference to a trip in this direction that it was 
highly important to get over as early in the season as would be practicable 
after you retire from office on the 4th of March. I told him I thought you 
were planning to be there in April. He would have been glad to make it a 
little earlier; but said there were advantages in coming at that season. The 
grass would then be burnt off to such an extent that the game would be 
nearer the water. 

He volunteered to open the preserves for you, and said they would be 
only too happy to accord you every possible facility. He was afraid however 
you did not realize that the weather would be getting hotter all the time 
as you approached the Sudan and might be pretty nearly unbearable before 
you had finished that part of your proposed trip. 

I believe he makes his headquarters at Khartoum, and will be there to 
welcome you on your arrival. But, at any rate, he is anxious to do everything 
in his power, and I have promised to communicate to him as precise a 
statement of your plans as you can give, as soon as there is time to hear 
from you by mail... . 


55 Reid was helping President Roosevelt plan an African hunting trip. 


[London] 
September 23, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . The latest appearance of the German Emperor has not been so 
happy a hit as that of his uncle [Edward VII]. Nothing, I suppose, since his 
curious blunder in his dispatch to Kruger has seemed so utterly wanton 
and irresponsible as his last movement in the Moroccan game.™ If he had 
really been seeking for the isolation in Europe of which he constantly 
complains, he could have done nothing more skillful by way of securing 
it. There doesn’t seem to be a single power in Europe that approves his 
course. It is a curious thing that such mischievous recklessness as this ap- 
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pears to be to the outside world is often found to have been after all merely 
playing with fire for a rather paltry and temporary political purpose. They 
are in great financial trouble in Berlin, and Btilow needs something to rally 
his opponents to the support of the Government! 

Before this letter is closed, I am hoping to get at Lord Crewe. He is at 
present in the North with the King. Meantime, whether I am able or not 
to report fully before another letter as to the arrangements for Africa which 
he proposes, I want to say a word about your idea of bringing your Colonel’s 
uniform along for possible use at Court ceremonies. 

There isn’t the least harm in having the uniform in one of your trunks; 
but I do not believe you will ever have occasion to take it out. Certainly, 
nothing seems more improbable than any need to use it in England. Before 
you arrive here the Ambassador will undoubtedly be asked when you 
come, and what are your plans, and the King will almost certainly propose 
that you be brought to see him. If by any chance he should not, it will be 
the duty of the Ambassador to communicate to him your arrival, and ask 
for an appointment to present you. He would undoubtedly make an ap- 
pointment at the Palace in the day time. You would go dressed exactly as 
you would be in the afternoon in Washington, with frock coat and lighter 
trousers. You would be shown through lines of Court officials to one of 
the King’s private rooms in the second story, where you would find him 
dressed in the same way. You would be presented and shake hands exactly 
as you would at home, would sit down and have half an hour’s talk, in 
which each of you would be surprised to find the other pleasanter than 
you expected. That would be the whole thing. In all probability it would 
be arranged in some way that you would dine with the Ambassador, and 
the King would come to meet you. In that case, you would wear simply 
what the unofficial Englishman always regards as evening dress at any 
private entertainment at which the King is present. It differs only from our 
own evening dress in wearing black knee-breeches and stockings in place 
of black trousers; and it is the unbroken custom of the country for such 
occasions. 

I can’t imagine that you would want to go to a Levee or to a Court. But 
if there should be a Court Ball while you were here, it would be entirely 
proper for you and Mrs. Roosevelt to go to that. In that case, you would 
wear exactly the same evening dress, and she would put on exactly such 
a gown as she would wear at a similar entertainment in the White House. 
Voila tout! And if you dined with the King, your costume could be 
the same. 

Of course, at a ball this costume would be permitted only by virtue of 
the concession made to the United States Government in the matter of 
uniforms. You would see every representative of a foreign nation glittering 
in the uniform of his service, diplomatic, military or naval, and every Royalty 
in a uniform of some sort; every member of the Government in his appro- 
priate uniform, and others, having no position that carries a uniform, would 
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be in Court dress, which means a dress coat of black velvet, with silver 
buttons, black small clothes, and a Court sword. 

Even if you should want to go to a Levee or a Court, you would wear 
exactly the same evening dress already described; but there also you would 
find yourself the most conspicuous person in the room, since everybody 
else would be in uniform. As Choate remarked once to me, when we were 
standing together in the line of Ambassadors formed up on the left of the 
King and supporting him, “At a Court this republican simplicity dodge of 
ours about ‘plain clothes’ is the most impudent piece of swagger in the 
world. Under pretence of making our Ambassadors modest and incon- 
spicuous, we single them out from everybody else in a room with a thousand 
people, and not one human being in the room fails to notice the conspicuous 
character of their dress or to know that they are the modest and retiring 
American Ambassadors!”’ Personally, I don’t dislike it in the least; but 
there never was a case where demagogues so thoroughly defeated their 
own desires. 

I cannot speak positively about Berlin, but I do not believe that you 
would need a uniform there in any appearance that you would be likely 
to make, either in a private presentation to the Kaiser, or in any hospitality 
that might be offered you. Neither would you have, so far as I know, the 
slightest need for it either in Rome or in Paris. If not found to be needed, 
my earnest advice would be not to wear it, since it would surely attract 
enormous attention, and entail more or less mean criticism... . 


°* In January 1896 Kaiser Wilhelm had sent a telegram to Paul Kruger, President of the 
Transvaal Republic. In it the kaiser congratulated Kruger for his resistance against British 
attempts to absorb the Transvaal from their base in neighboring South Africa. The telegram 
infuriated the British and provoked a great deal of anti-German feeling. Reid’s mention here 
of the kaiser’s “last movement in the Moroccan game” concerns yet another confrontation in 
North Africa between Germany and France. French authorities in Casablanca had seized six 
German nationals who had deserted from the Foreign Legion. The two powers agreed to 
submit the matter to arbitration. In the meantime Germany demanded a French apology and 
the French refused. 
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[London] 
November 3, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . [haven't troubled you or Mr. Root with the war rumors with which 
the papers here have been flooded. From the first I had no belief that a 
war was likely to come out of the Bulgarian and Austrian complications, 
at least immediately. My view was confirmed by all the talk I had with 
my brother Ambassadors and with leading Englishmen; and as I knew you 
had enough to do during the campaign, I thought it just as well not to 
bother you by thrashing this barren straw over. 

Events thus far fully sustain us. There is no immediate prospect of war, 
at least until after a Conference. Nothing would be likely to bring it on but 
a popular outbreak in Servia; and if this should come, there would be a 
general European desire to see Servia well spanked and sat down on hard. 
It is difficult to express the contempt which most European politicians feel 
towards the Servians, anyway. Circumstances connected with the assas- 
sination of the late King which have never got into print, but are perfectly 
known in every capital, are of so incredibly revolting and bestial a nature, 
that most of them feel it is a pity to recognize Servia at all at present as 
having a civilized Government. 

I have reason to know from high sources that the King and the Ministry 
here were very much exasperated at Austria’s action; but they attribute it 
entirely to the ambition of Baron Achrenthal. There will be no breach, 
however, with Francis Joseph, whom all respect and admire. On the other 
hand they would be quite willing to see him put to some trouble to furnish 
the spanking aforesaid to Servia in case of need. 

The whole complication in Southeastern Europe has been absolutely 
eclipsed in the English mind within a few days by the amazing indiscretion 
of the German Emperor's carefully prepared interview in the London “Daily 
Telegraph.” The cable, of course, will tell you the explanations which are 
made. If the Emperor had sat up nights for a month to devise the best way 
of discrediting himself at home and abroad, he could not have hit upon a 
more successful method. Doubtless it will blow over, like the Kruger tele- 
gram, the Tweedmouth letter and all the rest.°° In the language of the 
Southern negro, commenting on his son’s experience with the hind legs 
of a mule: ‘‘Bill’ll never be so handsome again, but he’ll know a heap 
sight more... .” 


*° A reference to Austria’s decision to annex Bosnia. The annexation set off strong protests 
from Serbia, Russia, Bulgaria, and others, and threatened to unleash a general European war. 
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66 Reid speaks of Kaiser Wilhelm’s long history of verbal posturings and inflammatory 
language, all of which created much anti-German feeling in Europe. In his interview with 
the London Daily Telegraph, the kaiser admitted that there was a lot of anti-British sentiment 
in Germany, but contended that he had made numerous gestures to bring about better feelings 
between the two peoples. The “Tweedmouth letter’ refers to a series of private and indiscreet 
letters between Lord Tweedmouth, Britain’s first lord of the admiralty, and the German kaiser. 
Tweedmouth was forced from office and died shortly thereafter. 


[London] 
November 12, 1908 
To Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . 1 thought from the further conversation, which naturally reflected 
the impressions a young man in the heart of the Royal family gets from 
his elders, that there was a general feeling that the [German] Emperor’s 
restless plunging from one extravagance to another, in the hope of making 
people forget the last mistake by some new one, would ultimately embroil 
the countries and bring on war. In fact, the feeling seemed to creep out 
that since it was inevitable, the sooner it came on and was got through 
with the better for both countries. 

Of course these are things which must not be repeated—unless one 
would rival the Emperor himself in indiscretion. But it is worth while to 
have them known in the highest quarters in our country, because there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Emperor has been banking largely on the 
idea that he was securing the undying friendship both of our President 
and of the government and people; and his rather heavy-handed and 
clumsy love-making to us has gone to such an extent as to provoke some 
bitterness and a good deal of laughter in nearly every diplomatic corps in 
Europe. 

His last performance, demanding an expression of regret from France 
on a question in which he had already agreed to refer to arbitration the 
point as to which country was to blame, outrages the general feeling of 
fair play here as much as in France. If he should be so ill advised as to 
push it to extremities, France is sure to resist; and so far as the present 
temper of the press and the people gives any clue, it would seem that Great 
Britain would be sure to help France in the struggle. But I cannot conceive 
that he is unwise enough to force a war on this issue. No Emperor is 
powerful enough, no matter what the size of his army or what the popu- 
lation of his country, to go to war in flagrant defiance of the judgment and 
conscience of the civilized world. 

But meantime the Emperor is in the very position most trying to his 
nerves and most humiliating to his pride—he is being laughed at by ev- 
erybody. The excuses for the “Telegraph” interview were ludicrous; the 
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attempt to divert attention by picking a quarrel with France outrages the 
conscience of his own people as well as the rest of the world; and the news 
that they have had to purchase the suppression of an interview already 
printed in the “Century Magazine” caps the climax. 

And now comes, just as the previous dictation has been written out, the 
further news that poor Prince Biilow, after having been forced to take upon 
himself the blame for the “Telegraph” interview, has also been compelled 
by the threatening attitude of the Reichstag to give a notice, which is half 
pledge, half warning, that his versatile Imperial master will hereafter prac- 
tice greater reserve in discussing foreign affairs, under penalty not only of 
losing his present Chancellor, but future ones! At the same time they have 
crawled down on the Casablanca incident. One doesn’t know whether to 
be amused or sorrowful over the whole business, and yet it is the most 
incredible recklessness in playing with fire. From France to Constantinople, 
and from the Dalmatian coast to St. Petersburg, Europe is at this moment 
like a powder magazine; and through this magazine goes the short-sighted 
potentate, striking sparks at almost every movement he makes. He means 
so well in many ways, and is such ἃ terror!. . . 


[London] 
November 24, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 

. . . You may be interested in knowing that, without committing myself 
at all to the idea that you had ever contemplated any other course, they 
[the Austrian Ambassador and the Russian Councillor] concurred very em- 
phatically with me in the declaration that it would have been utterly im- 
possible for you to pass through [Europe] without being properly received. 
Both concurred, too, in the idea that no personage had visited European 
capitals for many years who commanded anything like the universality of 
cordial welcome and aroused the curiosity that were awaiting your ap- 
pearance. 

I think this feeling is a little heightened in the minds of the diplomatic 
world at present by the extraordinary discredit which has fallen so suddenly 
upon the Kaiser. Your name and his have been a good deal associated, and 
the comment I hear often from my colleagues on the difference between 
you is suggestive. “They both talk unconventionally, but your President 
always makes good.” 

Anything more dramatic than the recent succession of incidents and 
opinions about the Kaiser has rarely been seen in recent times in European 
politics. One day half the nations in Europe were ready to unite in a war 
which nobody wanted in order to meet his apparent purpose to pick wan- 
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tonly a quarrel with France, merely that he might escape the domestic 
trouble aroused by one of his indiscreet interviews. The next day they were 
all full of anxiety lest he should obstinately persist in an attitude which 
was sure to cost him his Chancellor and place him in open hostility to the 
almost unanimous sentiment of his own people. The next day they were 
full of pity for the necessary suffering of a singularly sensitive and brilliant 
mind, overwhelmed with the humiliations of the worst position he has 
been involved in since his accession to the throne, and the necessity of at 
least seeming to submit to and accept a rebuke. And then the day after 
comes the incredible confusion over the American interview, of which 
nobody yet sees the end, while everybody predicts that whether the text 
of the interview is ever published or not, the harm it is capable of has 
already been done, and the fuss about it will hardly stop until in self- 
defence the actual text is produced. 

To me the essential thing in the whole affair seems to be that really some 
good comes out of it. The English are impressed by the desire, “‘obvious, 
however clumsy,” shown in the interview to conciliate their good-will; 
they are equally impressed by the determination of the German press and 
people, no less than the German statesmen, to show that they had no 
unkind feelings towards England; and so the present attitude of the English 
towards the German Government and people is a curious mingling of good- 
will and sympathy in their embarrassments. The press has been unusually 
considerate, and I feel sure that whatever may be the outcome of the present 
troubles, the relations between England and Germany are sure to be better 
for a few months, at any rate, than they have been for years past... . 


[London] 
December 21, 1908 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
In your letter of November 26th, you speak of the unrest in India®’ and 
ask if I have private information about it. In a general way I have known 
for a long time that those most familiar with Indian affairs were most 
uneasy about the present situation, and generally attributed their danger 
to the same cause. It is the case which some American humorist expressed, 
when he said that certain people were educated “beyond their ability.” 
The present Indian agitator is believed by them to be a person without the 
stability of character at all fitting him to be a leader amongst an ignorant 
and prejudiced people, ‘belonging to the fifth century in civilization, rather 
than to the twentieth;” and yet a person imbued with exaggerated ideas 
of personal liberty and the universal right to self-government. Their English 
education is believed to have filled their minds with the idea that they are 
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just as capable as the English of administering the affairs of their own 
country. They go home, therefore, according to the notions of the English 
leaders here, unfitted for their old life and thoroughly discontented with 
it; but without either the ability or the opportunity to do anything better. 

These ideas, as I say, prevail quite generally among the governing classes 
here, in both political parties and in society. 

Some of the men who have made the closest study of Indian affairs are 
the most despondent—in fact, hopeless as to any good outcome under 
Indian leadership, and nearly so as to the future of English leadership. 

From time to time I have a few words with Lord Morely on the subject, 
and last autumn I spent a week with him in a country house where, during 
our private conversations, the subject was frequently referred to. He didn’t 
seem to me at all hopeful about English rule in India; in fact, he was 
distinctly despondent. At the same time he recognized that there was ab- 
solutely no honorable way for England to relax her hold, and was equally 
sure that if she ever did, either through choice or on compulsion, the result 
for India would be infinitely worse, and especially for the Indians who are 
now making the chief trouble, the Bengalis. I have never talked with a 
single man who knows India, who didn’t predict that if any catastrophe 
should befall the English in India these Bengalis would instantly be plun- 
dered and butchered by the warrior tribes. 

I don’t think, however, that there is any immediate apprehension here 
of a general outbreak. If there were, Lady Lansdowne would not have 
been permitted to go out to a country she knows so well to attend the 
marriage of her son; even though her brother, Lord Frederick Hamilton, 
was going with her. The latter spent a week-end with me at Wrest Park 
only a short time before he left. He was full of talk about India, and ex- 
pressed very much the ideas I have tried to convey above. But he seemed 
to have no sort of apprehension about his own safety or that of his sister. 
In fact, he described her as a good deal more concerned about reptiles than 
dynamite... . 


°” A violent anti-British party in India began to advocate the assassination of British officials. 
Some thirty-five conspirators were arrested in 1908; fifteen were sentenced to jail. 


[London] 
February 4, 1909 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . All the preparations for the Royal visit to Berlin are completed; but 
I do not think anybody concerned is looking forward to it with much 
anticipation of pleasure. The truth is the patience of the Royal family here 
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has been a good deal tried. They are resolved to do their duty in the case, 
family as well as public; but just now I am afraid, speaking very confiden- 
tially, that making the visit is something like taking a dose of medicine. . . . 


[London] 
February 19, 1909 
To Theodore Roosevelt 
. . . There is still tension and unrest all over Europe about the Balkans 
but I still think the chances are at least even that the united disapproval 
of Russia, Great Britain, France and Italy will convince the Servians that 
they had better keep quiet. The real trouble with all these would-be bel- 
ligerents in the South[east] of Europe is that they can’t finance a war without 
the consent of great financial powers, who don’t want war. High finance 
seems thus becoming a more efficient ally of peace than it ever was before. 
The belief here is that the visit of the King and Queen to Berlin turned 
out well. Its chief effect will be a sentimental one on the Germans, who 
are morbidly sensitive and suspicious. They couldn’t be persuaded that the 
King’s long absence from Berlin wasn’t meant to snub them! Now they are 
radiant over his bearing during the reception by the Berlin Municipality, 
and they have been quite captivated by the Queen. She certainly has a 
more gracious and queenly charm than they have been used to!. . . 


[London] 
April 22, 1909 
To Ogden Mills Reid 
. . . [T]here is nothing more curious in the growth of our country and 
its Government than the lopsided character it has maintained far beyond 
the first century of its existence. We started out with a curious notion that 
foreign affairs were of no consequence to us; and I am afraid that the 
average American, especially beyond the Alleghenies, still considers the 
Embassies and Legations either as mere decorations, to be handed to people 
whom it is as well to have out of the country, or as establishments main- 
tained for the convenience of travelling Americans, who want to find a 
“port of call’’ in every capital, where they can get news from home and 
advice about their tour. The fact that a nation of nearly ninety millions like 
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the United States, with interests in both hemispheres and nearly around 
the world, must have a good deal of serious business with the greatest 
Empire in the world, controlled by the same race with itself and having 
common frontiers of many thousands of miles, besides being its biggest 
customer, and that this business, like smaller ones, cannot be entirely man- 
aged by sending a few cable dispatches, hasn’t yet dawned on them. They 
are fully awake to the necessity for personal representatives in London to 
conduct the infinitely smaller business of the Standard Oil Company or 
the United States Steel, but that the whole great Republic has any business 
whatever which the clerks in the State Department can’t settle by sending 
notice of what they want direct to the Foreign Office is a truth that hasn’t 
yet penetrated the general mind. Half the average people at least are un- 
doubtedly of the opinion that the Embassy here is merely an ornamental 
and social affair. By and by we shall come to realize the enormous impor- 
tance which European nations have been forced to attach to their diplomacy; 
but it will probably be sometime yet before we shake off the rather pro- 
vincial idea which Senator Plumb of Kansas once expressed in the sentence: 
‘What have we to do with abroad? What difference does abroad make to 
the United States?. . .” 


[London] 
June 10, 1909 

[cable] 
To Philander C. Knox 

On receipt your cable dispatch this morning, arranged immediately for 
personal interview with Minister Foreign Affairs. Met him at 5 o’clock, and 
the interview lasted nearly an hour. I explained at the outset that some of 
the things I should say were certainly unofficial and that all of them would 
be informal. I assumed, however, that he would agree with me that greatest 
danger at present in China to open door and development foreign trade 
arose from disagreements among the Western nations, and that nothing 
would impress the Oriental imagination so powerfully as the sight of the 
four great capitalist nations, Great Britain, Germany, France and the United 
States, standing together for equality of commercial opportunity. It was 
not for us, I added, to deal with the objection His Excellency had told me 
H.B.M.’s Government had made to the admission of Germany on terms 
giving less security as to the use of the loan that the other powers exacted; 
but I did venture to say that the United States thought a common front 
presented by the British, French, German and American groups would be 
highly desirable, both in creating a community of interests and in vividly 
affecting the Oriental imagination.™ 
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To this Sir Edward Grey’s remark that we had failed to make any answer 
to their repeated requests for action on the part of American financiers, 
and even to their warning that they could not wait longer, but must go 
ahead with others if we did not come forward, I replied that I did not 
understand the reason for this, and that whatever the reason I regretted 
the fact. Possibly the approach of the panic might have explained it. At 
any rate, I ventured to say on my own account, entirely unofficially and 
without any knowledge whether my Government would sustain my view, 
that I did not believe any court of competent international lawyers would 
support as a matter of abstract justice and international law the British 
contention that where two nations had received from another a joint 
concession, it should be in the power of one of them, after the lapse of 
three years to declare that because the other had not yet put up its money 
its concession must be treated as lapsed. Sir Edward asked me to state this 
proposition again, and in fact in the course of the conversation I repeated 
it several times, denying as a proposition of international law that of two 
joint national concessionaries one could have the right to fix the term at 
which the right of the other should perish through non-user. He never 
disputed it, but said that it was not a question for the British Government, 
but for the British group of financiers. He assented to the general tendency 
of the other views which I had advanced. 

I took pains then to dwell upon the highly responsible nature of the 
American group, and said I did not believe there was any banker in either 
of the other groups who would question the enormous strength and prestige 
that would be added to their combination by the accession of the Americans. 
I explained in detail the organization of each of the houses, the nominal 
capital involved, and the tremendous resources behind most of the insti- 
tutions. In fact, I said it seemed questionable whether a more powerful 
financial organization could be got together in any one of the other three 
nations concerned. To this, too, in a general way Sir Edward seemed to 
assent. I closed by suggesting that while I spoke with hesitation about the 
different concessions, since our Chinese names did not seem always to fit 
in with theirs, yet I had an impression that only the Hupeh portion of the 
Hanhow-Szechuen line was now under contract. This, I said, gave an ad- 
mirable and easy opportunity to admit the Americans without injury to 
anyone by causing the contract now made to include the capital for the 
whole line and thus permit equal American participation. 

To this Sir Edward replied that he believed the contract for the whole 
line had already been signed, and that Germany had been admitted to 
participate with the rest. 

Several times during the conversation, and again at the close, which was 
friendly but very serious and earnest on both sides, Sir Edward said that 
he really ought to have a memorandum of these views in writing. I explained 
again my hesitation about some of them, since they were purely unofficial, 
but promised to furnish him such a memorandum within a day or two. 
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Sir Edward alluded to the fact that American capitalists had voluntarily 
withdrawn from another Chinese line (referring to the Calvin Brice syn- 
dicate) as additional justification for the British group assuming that they 
were not warranted in waiting longer for some sort of answer to inquiries 
so often made and under such serious circumstances, and so persistently 
ignored. He explained also that he would have to send my memorandum, 
when I forwarded it, to the financiers concerned, since it would not be a 
thing which he and I could settle together, as we had done certain New- 
foundland issues. The financiers, so far as he was concerned, were the 
final authority. 

If any point in the foregoing is disapproved, please cable me at once. 


** As part of President Taft’s policy of using American dollars to obtain influence abroad, 
Secretary of State Knox proposed that the United States join with various European powers 
to lend China enough money to purchase the Manchurian railroads, then owned by Russia 
and Japan. That plan backfired when Russia and Japan collaborated to block the scheme. 


[London] 
August 31, 1909 
To Philander C. Knox 
. . . 1 congratulate you heartily on the reported happy result of the 
negotiations at Peking. I am sure the outcome both in business and in 
national prestige will be far greater than any mere profits on the present 
loan and railway construction would indicate. It has always seemed to me 
that with our long coast line and absolute predominance on the Western 
side of the Pacific Ocean, and our splendid foothold on its eastern side 
looking out from the Philippines on the China Sea, we ought to be at least 
the equal of any other power in the world in the Chinese trade and in 
influence with the Chinese Government. In fact I think we ought to be far 
ahead of any other power. I have long believed also that before the close 
of this century the Pacific Ocean will carry a more important commerce 
than that of the Atlantic and that our geographical and political position 
ought to enable us to control the larger part of it. You can judge therefore 
how thoroughly I am delighted with your opening success in this field. 
When you were good enough to grant my application for a brief leave 
of absence, I understood perfectly the suggestion that it might be better to 
await the result at Peking, and abandoned my plan of accompanying my 
family home; renewing the application the next week when the Peking 
business seemed to be closed. If it had been necessary I believe we could 
have secured any further support that seemed proper and desirable from 
the British Foreign Office. I think I telegraphed you the substance of Sir 
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Edward Grey’s very frank private conversation on the subject while the 
negotiations were pending. He repeatedly expressed his regret that we had 
not told him of our desire to act under the old concession of 1903 before 
he had got complicated with other nations. Of course it was perfectly natural 
that, if they were to have associates at all in the Chinese business, they 
would prefer us to the Germans or even to the French; and I hope we can 
count upon this feeling as a constant factor in future questions of that kind. 

I took the opportunity, while talking with the President, to mention that 
I had heard nothing for several months about the desired cooperation of 
the British, Russian and Japanese Governments with us in the fur seal 
matter.” In accordance with my latest instructions on the subject, I got 
from the British an assent to the proposal that we should try to reach an 
agreement for the preservation of the seals and the regulation of the trade 
in concert with these other powers, and was subsequently advised that 
both Russia and Japan assented in principle to the same plan. 

Unless there is further information on the subject unknown to me, which 
might modify the situation, I would venture to suggest that the time is ripe 
for trying to bring this movement to a practical basis. The Japanese have 
now an island from which I hear that they get several thousand seals every 
year, and to this extent they have an interest in the preservation of the 
herds. Aside from that it is certainly to their interest, as well as ours, to 
prevent such dangerous outbreaks of Japanese poachers in the vicinity of 
the Pribylof Islands as have been recorded in the last year or two. The 
Canadian business is understood to have dwindled to a point which hardly 
pays the Victoria traders for chartering their old vessels; and your own 
lease is about expiring. Under all those circumstances the coast would seem 
to be clearer than heretofore and the prospect better for something prac- 
tical—if any effort is to be made to preserve this valuable animal. I believe 
you get nearly or quite the 15,000 skins allowed for this season’s catch; 
but there is no question that the herd has been enormously weakened... . 


* President Taft had taken the initiative to halt open-sea (pelagic) seal hunting. He and 
others feared that the fur seals of the North Pacific were about to become extinct. In 1911 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan signed the North Pacific Sealing Convention 
which banned pelagic seal hunting. 


[London] 
October 20, 1909 
[cable] 
To Philander C. Knox 
Confidential. Saw Sir Edward Grey to-day with Sir Fr. J. Campbell, Under 
Sec. in charge of Chinese matters, on subject of hitch in railway negotiations 
at Peking. 
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Sir Edward gave me a memorandum, stating in detail course of nego- 
tiations, and tending to establish his assurance reported in my last cipher 
cable of Oct. 18th that delay is caused solely by German unwillingness to 
make some reduction in its interest in Hanhow-Szechuen line the British 
are making, in order to admit equal participation Americans, unless British 
should give Germans compensation for this loss out of British interest in 
Hankow Canton line. 

' According to his view, arrangement Germans thus insist on would require 
British to make sacrifices on both lines, in order to make room for American 
participation, while Germans would make no sacrifice at all. 

Memorandum concludes by stating willingness British Government now 
to assent to a surrender by the Germans of only Hsiangyang-Kuangchin 
section, estimated at two hundred kilometres, while the British and French 
would have to surrender six hundred kilometres in order to give the Amer- 
icans one half of the Ichang-Chengtu extension. 

This would leave the relative strength of the various groups over the 
whole line with its extensions as follows: 

Germans, 600 kilometres 

Americans, 800 

English and French jointly, 1,000. 

Full text of this Memorandum goes by pouch. 


[London] 
June 10, 1910 
To Mrs. William Howard Taft 

. . . The Roosevelt visit came to an end today. Mr. Roosevelt left town 
early yesterday morning to spend the day in a walk with Sir Edward Grey, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the New Forest! They were to sleep there 
during the night, get up at 4 o’clock in the morning, and spend the next 
two or three hours in listening to the notes of song birds only to be heard 
then and there. After that Mr. Roosevelt was to go on to Southampton for 
the steamer. His family left on the train this morning at 10 to join him— 
all professing themselves delighted with their visit. 

The last two or three days here made the pace pretty hot for an elderly 
person like myself! I had declined the Big Game dinner, but Mr. Roosevelt 
especially asked me to go, and some of the leading men renewed their 
invitation. So I went, and listened to the speeches till 11 o’clock. Mr. Roo- 
sevelt himself made an unusually vivid description of hunting scenes, and 
particularly of a fight between African savages and a lion whom they had 
surrounded, and on whom they closed in with their spears. It seemed to 
give great pleasure to the Big Game people. There was no constraint, since 
no reporters were present. Then however we were dragged off to the “Jour- 
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nalist Supper,” and here there were at least a couple of hundred reporters. 
Mr. Roosevelt here used the text of Benjamin Franklin’s old composing 
stick, (which had been placed before him, and called the ‘big stick,’’) to 
define just what he had meant when he used the phrase which has become 
so famous. We got away after midnight. The next morning at half past 8 
o’clock I had to rout him out and carry him off to the Oxford train. From 
that moment until midnight he was again kept on the constant jump, visiting 
the Oxford Press, seeing the Bodleian, going to two or three different Col- 
leges, lunching with the Rhodes scholars and making a speech, getting his 
scarlet gown on, witnessing the formation of the academic procession, 
waiting outside till the award of the degree had been confirmed; then 
coming in to take his degree, and deliver his Romanes lecture; then a garden 
party; then two or three visits to other Colleges, and then a dinner with 
the Vice-Chancellor! The next morning I had to get him off again at 9 
o’clock. There was a rush all day. From 4 to 6 in the afternoon we had a 
reception for him at Dorchester House, for the American and Anglo-Amer- 
ican Societies whom he had refused to dine with; then he had barely time 
to dress for dinner, and at dinner he sat down with the head of the Church, 
the head of the State, and a lot of other leaders in the British Government. 
I am going to enclose the list, in the hope that the names and the arrange- 
ment of the guests may interest you. At 10 we got him away from the 
dinner table, and the next two hours he held a reception for the heads of 
the missions of the diplomatic corps. After this, you can judge whether he 
could be entirely fresh the next morning, when, before 8, he had to start 
off for his day in the New Forest... . 


December 1, 1909 
[cable] 
To Philander C. Knox 
Confidential. Minister Foreign Affairs reminded me to-day of his assur- 
ance that before the end of the year he would communicate to us his 
decision as to the reforms in the Congo promised by the Belgian Secretary 
of the Colonies on his return from tour of inspection. Sir Edward found 
these reforms at least as much as he had expected, if not more, and had 
therefore suspended conclusion formerly reached for giving notice that the 
British Government would henceforth refuse to recognize Belgian sover- 
eignty in the Congo and bring cases involving its own subjects before its 
own British Consular courts. Belgians had never been informed that this 
determination had been reached, and now probably would not be. He felt 
inclined however to delay positive action in the way of recognizing the 
transfer of the sovereignty to Belgium until there should [be] a further 
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opportunity to see how the Belgian promises of reform worked out. He 
would still communicate with us before doing anything decisive, but did 
not now anticipate any action till the close of next January. 

Great Britain has small territory in Congo Valley to which Germany also 
laid claim. They have amicably adjusted their respective claims, but now 
Belgium claims part of it for Congo Free State, and Germany is looking to 
enter into negotiations with British concerning the Congo. British expect 
to say that as their situation is similar to that of the United States, they 
will take no steps to which we are not party. Possibility that this may result 
in suggestion that all signatory powers might [be] profitably united in deal- 
ing with present aspect of Congo question, whether they have recognized 
transfer or not. 


[London] 

February 21, 1910 
To Philander C. Knox 

. . . Sir Edward makes a note of one point which I did not mention 

either in my dispatch or in my private letter to you. In explaining his sense 
of the reasonableness of both the Japanese and the Russian objections to 
the proposed [railroad] line without some previous arrangements with them, 
he used a phrase implying that he felt bound to tell China she could not 
build the railroad without such an arrangement. This seemed to me wholly 
inadmissible, and so I stated rather strongly my belief that it was not for 
either Great Britain or the United States to tell an independent power like 
China that she could not build railways anywhere she chose to build them 
within her own territory. He assented to this at once, and modified his 
expressions, but I am glad he has made a record of the incident, since 
sometime it might be useful to us with China. 


[London] 
May 31, 1910 
To Philander C. Knox 
. . . Up to this time [President Roosevelt’s] whole visit has gone off 
without a slip of consequence. Of course now and then, in his free and 
easy conversation, he has said something which startled them, but they 
seem to like it and to receive him all the more cordially on account of it. 
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As he was not staying with me at the time, I didn’t feel bound to accompany 
him to Cambridge, and so declined the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor 
to lodge with him; but I know from private as well as public sources that 
his little speech there was a great success. I was a witness to-day for his 
extraordinarily bold and unconventional address in the Guildhall.”° Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Cromer made no secret of their delight with it. I know 
confidentially that Sir Edward Grey was equally pleased, (although under 
more necessity to conceal it,) and is sure to take the same line in the House 
of Commons as soon as the subject comes up. Of course he is liable to a 
little chaff on account of it, since it can be construed as reading him and 
the Government a lecture on their failure hitherto to do their duty; but he 
is too big a man to be annoyed about that. I think he would have been 
glad if he had had the opportunity to say the same things first; but as he 
didn’t, I think he is also glad to have such a powerful impression made in 
advance on the public mind by way of preparation for the Government's 
approaching change of attitude. . . 


7° Roosevelt had given a speech at the London Guildhall where he politely but firmly told 
the British that they should either uphold civilization in Egypt and the Sudan or get out 
altogether. His words heartened imperialists but angered those in the Liberal party who wanted 
to give the Egyptians more control over their own affairs. 


[London] 

June 15, 1910 
To Philander C. Knox 

. . . [suppose the fact to be that the extreme wing of the Liberal Party 

is still more or less angry over Mr. Roosevelt’s speech; but its anger is due 
not so much to the speech as to the fact that it is compelled to abandon 
the policy which the speech censured, and of which a large part of the 
Liberal party, together with all the rest of the country, is now heartily 
ashamed. I doubt however if there is any real change in the feelings of the 
Radical wing itself on this subject. They are obsessed with the idea that it 
is the right of the Egyptians to govern themselves according to their own 
sweet will, and probably the duty of England to employ Her Army and 
Navy in protecting them from interference while they do it. Of course the 
subject connects itself also with the position of England in India, about 
which the advanced Radical wing hold much the same views. It may be 
worth while to remember also that Mr. Bryan, on his previous visit to this 
country, advanced the same views, in a speech made before the American 
Society on the Fourth of July. 
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[London] 
September 14, 1910 

[cable] 
To Philander C. Knox 

Confidential. Saw Sir Edward Grey this afternoon on Liberian loan. 
had asked Foreign Office to make further representations in favor of present 
plan to France. He said he had learned that French were hesitating and 
had asked M. Pichon the ground of their objections. He felt bound to await 
Pichon’s answer, but would then do his best to allay French susceptibilities. 
He personally saw nothing to object to in our proposals. The one thing he 
thought he ought to insist on was that Great Britain should fare as well as 
any other European power in the arrangements. He read the clause from 
the Notes to be exchanged about lending our good offices in frontier ne- 
gotiations, and said he thought the French would believe this looked like 
a protectorate. I pointed out that we had repeatedly done the same thing 
in the past without objection from anybody; and then told him of your 
strong statements on that subject in late dispatch to Mr. Bacon. I even 
ventured to offer to read that dispatch confidentially to him or to Mr. 
Langley, if desired. He asked me what would happen if Germany still 
adhered to her claim of coordinate Receivership, which he admitted to be 
unsatisfactory, if not impracticable. I replied, “if France agrees to our plan, 
we three will go ahead, whether Germany comes in or not.” I added that 
your entire disapproval of Germany’s plan had been plainly stated... . 


711 


71: The loan was part of a scheme, led by Sir Harry Hamilton Johnson, to assist Liberia 
financially and administratively. Liberia had been created by the United States as a haven 
for manumitted slaves and Americans had taken a paternalistic interest in the country over 
the decades. President Taft and others feared that the British were using the loan as a front 
to extend their influence in Liberia. 


[New York] 
January 27, 1911 
To William Phillips 
. . Mr. Taft was in excellent health and spirits, and rather to my dis- 
comfiture found time for an unexpectedly long walk one morning, which 
made me late for an appointment with Mr. Knox. However, I got an equally 
long talk with him the next day. I hope when I go back there, next month, 
to make another effort to disabuse the President’s mind at least of the idea 
that the critical attitude against Great Britain’s conduct in the opium busi- 
ness, in Manchurian railways, in South America, Mexico, etc., really does 
not represent any substantial grievance. In fact, I should like to convince 
both him and the Secretary that in the Liberian matter, in the opium con- 
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ference and in several other respects they have been especially helpful and 
deserving gratitude. 


[London] 
March 29, 1911 
To George V 

I seize the first day of my arrival, after a long absence in my own country, 
to venture upon a direct approach to Your Majesty. 

It would be a great gratification to Mrs. Whitelaw Reid and to myself if 
Her Majesty The Queen and yourself could honor us with your presence 
at dinner at Dorchester House, on any evening that may still be available 
to you, before the Coronation. 

We should be most anxious, if this should be found possible, to consult 
the wishes and taste of Your Majesties as to the size and composition of 
the company at the dinner itself, as well as to the nature and size of any 
entertainment that might, perhaps, be permitted to follow it. 

May I take the opportunity of this note to add how much we have been 
gratified, both during our absence and in the few hours since our return 
to hear on all hands of the golden opinions Your Majesties have already 
been winning, since your accession, from all sorts and conditions of men,— 
in the great Republic as well as in the great Empire. 


[London] 
March 29, 1911 
To William Howard Taft 
. . . Sir Edward Grey sent for Mr. Phillips, our Charge, nearly two weeks 
ago, to consult as to the best means of profiting by the enthusiasm aroused 
here by his public response to your public proposals about arbitration.”” 
He feared that further popular demonstrations here might have a bad effect, 
if they seemed to outrun the feeling in the United States. With this thought 
he had discouraged an approach from both the Established Church and 
the Non-Conformists for a great mass-meeting in favor of your proposal 
and his attitude to it, to be held at the Royal Albert Hall; and had advised 
them to consult first with the Churches in America, in order that, if thought 
wise, there might be reciprocal action there. He asked to be advised frankly 
if things were moving in your direction too fast or too conspicuously in 
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England, and to have us call on him freely at any time about it. This was 
cabled to the Department on March 21st, but in the absence of any reply 
Mr. Phillips has not felt warranted in saying anything, or going near Sir 
Edward again. 

Would it be proper to give some hint of your present feeling or desire 
on the subject? The time is certainly ripe here for carrying your proposal 
to success; and naturally we are all anxious to meet Sir Edward at least 
half way in securing this great triumph for your policy... . 


72 Taft had proposed a general arbitration treaty with Great Britain. The treaty was signed, 
but the United States Senate feared that it would require the arbitration of questions which 
were essential to the national interest and refused to ratify the agreement. 


[London] 
April 4, 1911 
To Philander C. Knox 
. . . lam sure you must be gratified by the great and increasing enthu- 
siams here for the prompt realization of the proposal [of a general arbitration 
treaty] publicly put forward by the President and as publicly accepted by 
Sir Edward Grey. We are getting resolutions of approval from Town Coun- 
cils and other authorities all over the United Kingdom, and to-day we have 
the long and warm resolution adopted by the municipality of the City of 
London. I am trying to have these copied at the Embassy in order to have 
them transmitted to you as soon as possible. 
With congratulations on the apparently brilliant prospect on the treaty 
of arbitration as well as on reciprocity, and with the best hopes for favorable 
action by the Senate, I am, with high respect... . 


[London] 
April 13, 1911 
To William Howard Taft 
. . ν 1 ἀΠὶ 50 eager about the success of your General Arbitration Treaty 
with Great Britain that I cannot forbear telling you confidentially that Iam 
sure the British Treaty of Alliance with Japan will not be found in the way 
when the question comes to be raised in the Senate.” 
I think I know this, and yet Iam ashamed to say that Iam quite forbidden 
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to tell any facts known to me on which I have formed this conclusion. 
There is nothing which I resent so much as being placed in a position where 
I cannot tell my principal, who sent me here, facts which I could only learn 
on account of my position, and which are far more important to him than 
to me. At the same time, I cannot help it, and I think it better to get the 
facts even under such conditions than not to get them at all. The truth is 
they have such a fear of premature publicity that they hardly dare to speak, 
even among themselves on this Japanese question, save in a whisper. It is 
not so much for the trouble here as for the certainty that the least semi- 
public whisper would speedily get to Tokio, and, as they think, work in- 
finite harm. 

But I really feel that when it comes to a question of the success of a 
broad general arbitration treaty with Great Britain, there will be no Japanese 
question in the way. In fact, if the general arbitration treaty, which Amer- 
icans so much desire, is prevented, it must be by the American people 
themselves, not by either British or Japanese. 

I want to congratulate you most heartily on the situation. From our point 
of view here, the two achievements, success with Canadian Reciprocity”* 
and success with the general arbitration treaty with Great Britain, will be 
regarded in the future as the greatest achievements of any Administration 
since the War, and cannot but have a most wholesome effect on the next 
election. 


73 There were fears on both sides of the Atlantic that an arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain might interfere with the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

7: The Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of January 1911 was intended to effect a mutual lowering 
of tariff barriers between the United States and Canada. The Senate ratified the measure, but 
American supporters frightened the Canadians by predicting that reciprocity would eventually 
make Canada into an American colony. The Canadians then rejected the treaty. 


[London] 
April 21, 1911 
To Philander C. Knox 
Iam now able to give the “specific facts’”” promised in my cable of 13th 
April, answering yours of April 11th. You asked the Embassy to supply 
any available information, or any expression of its own views, specifically 
on three points: — 
Whether, in reference to Sir Edward Grey’s answers in the House of 
Commons, on March 16th, he had actually exchanged views with Japan 
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about the treaty of alliance, and its possible bearing on a general arbitration 
treaty with the United States. The answer is that I know he had. 

Whether such an exchange was an admission that the proposed arbitra- 
tion treaty would have a direct bearing upon the alliance? The answer to 
this must be found in his action. 

What would be the practical bearings of action by the United States 
which Japan might consider aggressive upon the arbitration treaty? The 
answer is that before that question could arise the treaty of alliance with 
Japan would be modified so as to avoid conflict with the general arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States. 

I was asked not to deal with this question officially or even personally, 
except in the very strictest confidence, because of the very delicate nature 
of the situation and the importance of avoiding any premature publicity 
at Tokio—a situation very much like what you described on the occasion 
of my last interview, when you asked me to interfere to prevent Mr. Hill’s 
publication of news he seemed to have about your revision of your treaty 
with Japan. 

I was assured however that the possibility of the British treaty of alliance 
with Japan being used in the United States as an argument against a general 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain had occurred to the Foreign Office at 
once, and that a highly confidential arrangement had been made to the 
effect that in case a satisfactory treaty of general arbitration with the United 
States was attained, the article in question in the treaty of alliance with 
Japan should be immediately so modified as to make it of no effect with 
any country with which Great Britain has a general treaty of arbitration. 

I succeeded in getting these facts by taking advantage of the questions 
to Sir Edward Grey on March 16th, to which you referred, and somewhat 
similar questions asked by Sir Gilbert Parker on April 12th, as to whether 
pourparlers had taken place between the American Ambassador in London 
and the British Government with reference to the reciprocity treaty. I spoke 
of having just returned, not being sure that I was familiar with all the facts, 
and being somewhat puzzled to know whether there was behind this ques- 
tion any implication that either I or the Embassy had in some way, either 
by omission or comission, neglected our duty. The answer was instant. 
“Oh, no. Nothing of the sort. Quite the contrary, in fact.” And then I got 
the details above. As they were given under such strict injunctions of pro- 
found secrecy, I found myself involved in one of those queer conundrums 
of conscience, with which you must be familiar if you ever saw much of 
the literature that used to be most studied in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania—of which a good example is Wright and Haweis’s “Cases of 
Conscience.” . . . 
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[London] 
May 11, 1911 
To Philander C. Knox 

. . . At the same time I strongly suspect that the necessities of [| Asquith’s] 
coalition have carried him farther than he originally meant to go, and 
probably farther than his own judgment as yet approves. Certainly in the 
new Lloyd-George bill for insurance of workingmen against disability or 
unemployment they are proposing an enormous addition to the burden 
already inflicted on the old age pensions. It is not clear yet that when 
workingmen’s societies, friendly societies, etc., come to understand it fully 
they will be as much pleased with it as the Liberals now expect. The com- 
pulsory payments will be regarded by a good many of the workingmen as 
a burden which they had not expected their friends to impose upon them; 
while the corresponding payments from the employers are going in a good 
many cases to turn the scale from a profitable business to an unprofitable 
one—from which only three sources of relief would seem possible;—the 
first, enormous economies, reducing the number of employees and their 
wages; second, raising prices to the general public, or, third, bankruptcy. 

But a very serious thing about the legislation now proposed is that it 
seems to commit Great Britain to a policy of state socialism the end of 
which no man can foresee; and a still more serious thing is that the Con- 
servatives, in their anxiety to imitate D’Israeli’s trick on the suffrage and 
cut under their opponents, have accepted it with as much cordiality as the 
Liberals. Both sides are therefore vieing with each other in professing to 
receive the new policy with enthusiasm. 

Meantime only a few recognize the danger, but they are the few who 
have generally in the past been able to control things, viz., the capitalists. 
They see that with the income tax, the old age pensions, the insurance 
against unemployment or sickness, etc., the burdens on capital are so great 
that it must reduce its risks and if possible seek a country where it can be 
employed more profitably. Some of them are looking therefore to the time 
when instead of being the money centre of the world, London will be 
seriously drained of the capital which is the life of its present prosperity. 

At the same time, those who survey the whole field are struck by a 
similar socialist tendency in most countries. I find many members of the 
diplomatic corps, a certain number of British public men, and even a certain 
number of London editors, growing quite pessimistic as to the future of 
representative government. In. particular, they feel that the present legis- 
lation practically throws them back on a government by one chamber, and 
few of them have any faith that after this is once started it will ever be 
possible to get back sufficient authority to make an efficient second chamber 
again out of the House of Lords... . 
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[London] 
September 1, 1911 
To Philander C. Knox 
I have just cabled my thanks for your dispatch of yesterday giving me 
the facts about the publication of the treaty. I am particularly delighted 
that it is their model foreign service which was at fault in not keeping them 
advised of the mutual agreement on a departure from usage and of the 
reason for it. I shall not fail to ‘‘rub in” these facts as soon as I can get at 
the Minister. The moment Parliament adjourned, however, he took to the 
woods, literally; and it is likely to be a fortnight or more before we shall 
see anything of him at the Foreign Office. Judging from his last talk with 
me, his chief concern in life for the next few weeks is going to be fishing! 
That, however, is as Germany pleases. On that subject the Foreign Office 
is quite close mouthed, but the general public is more apprehensive than 
I have seen them at any time since scares about Germany became the 
fashion. Serious business people and serious politicians are equally frank 
in speaking of war with Germany as a thing that may come any time, and 
in fact is almost within measurable distance. They don’t want it, but I doubt 
if they are as much disturbed by the prospect as they might be. Apparently 
they believe that if war comes, it will be England and France together 
against Germany, and that the German action has been so wanton and 
provocative that they will have the moral support not only of their own 
people, but to some extent of other nations. . . 


[London] 
September 8, 1911 
To Mabel T. Boardman 

. . . The President was making the most brilliant success of his Summer’s 
work till the Senate Foreign Relations Committee spoilt all. I can’t help 
thinking Senatorial pride of power and some petty jealousies combined to 
defeat what would have been an achievement of world-wide importance. 
If now similar causes defeat Laurier we shall indeed be in hard luck. 

Still the President’s own record is clear as well as brilliant, and the Amer- 
ican people do love a fighter! I’m sure too that the President’s course on 
the tariff bills appeals to all on both sides who deprecate hasty and ill- 
considered legislation on subjects like the tariff. 1 cannot believe that Cum- 
mins, La Follette and their “coparceners” have gained anything up to date 
by their Summer’s work. 

I must confess to great surprise at the cabled accounts to-day of the 
open conflict of views between the President and Mr. Roosevelt on the 
Arbitration Treaty.”” I knew he was inclined to disparage the “‘sentimen- 
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talism’” of the Lake Mohonk people; but I had hoped that Mr. Roosevelt 
would have recognized the enormous advantage anyway of a General 
Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and us. It could have done no 
harm in any quarter—not even with the Irish who are ever useful to us— 
and its moral effect on our own people and throughout the world would 
have been something enormously above sentimentalism.. . . 


75 Roosevelt approved of the arbitration treaty with Great Britain, believing that neither 
nation was likely to commit an act that could not be settled amicably. But he opposed Taft's 
plans to sign arbitration treaties with other nations. 


[London] 

March 15, 1912 

To Mrs. William Howard Taft 
. . . London remains in a strange and almost incomprehensible condition 
of torpid apathy;—on the supposed verge of being left without coal, light 
or food, yet with little if any suffering beyond what is common at this 
period of the year.’° There are four or five subjects any one of which would 
have been wildly sensational a few years ago, but no one of them seems 
now to stir a ripple on the stagnant community. The English have had 
from the days of Byron on down a warm sentimental regard for Italy, and 
the attempted assassination of the Italian monarch really produced rather 
more public sensation than the wild outbreak of the women, or the threat 
of the miners to starve us out, or the determination of the Ulster people to 
resist Home Rule, or the terrors of the Insurance Bill, or any one of the 
other half dozen first class political sensations we have constantly on tap. 
I have been trying to refresh my memories of old historic studies as to 
the attitude of other peoples on the verge of catastrophes. My recollection 
is that Washburn described the French people as impassive and stolid on 
the eve of Sedan. Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, all the his- 
torians dwelt on the unconscious and indifferent air with which Paris 
drifted, a hundred years earlier, from the Constitutional Convention to the 
guillotine; and as I recall it, there was no tremendous sensation over London 
just in advance of James II’s being tipped off the English throne and his 
unfilial but clever Dutch son-in-law being called to it. I don’t mean to do 
anything so silly as to predict that we are on the eve of another revolution, 
and yet—and this is the real reason for my writing to you—there are people 
who say they think it not impossible and hardly improbable. I have heard 
of one Cabinet officer, very highly placed and trusted, saying in confidence 
this week to a friend that he should not be greatly surprised any day to 
wake up and find his country engaged in a civil war. The extraordinary 
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thing about the situation is that nothing startles people any more. Even 
the few who know that this eminent Cabinet officer has said this thing are 
not much surprised at it. The coolest and most indifferent people having 
to do with any phase of the public crisis really seem to be the miners on 
strike. They are enjoying their holiday when they can, apparently as light- 
hearted and as irresponsible as children.. . . 


76 Reid is speaking of the threatened strike by British coal miners. 


[London] 
April 2, 1912 
To Mrs. William Howard Taft 
. . . A few minutes before half past one that afternoon we presented 
ourselves at Buckingham Palace, and were shown into a private reception 
room in which the late King’s magnificent display of Indian treasures, jew- 
elled swords, daggers, bracelets, crowns, and all manner of gorgeous tributes 
from the barbaric East were displayed here very much as they used to be 
in Marlborough House, when the late King as Prince of Wales was residing 
there. In a moment or two the King and Queen entered, accompanied by 
the little Prince of Wales, and we were immediately taken in to luncheon. 
It dawned upon us then for the first time that we were to have the honor 
of a déjeuner intime. There were simply the five of us at the table, and it 
was apparently the last festivity for the little Prince since he was to go off 
on Monday for a three months stay with the Breteuils in Paris, to brush 
up his French... . 


[London] 
June 25, 1912 
To Philander C. Knox 
. . . | think however that I have learned authentically that the whole 
talk about [Count] Metternich’s desire to retire [as German Ambassador to 
Great Britain] has been a sham. When the Emperor came over here at the 
unveiling of the Victoria Memorial, just before the Coronation, he was 
received with more cordiality than the Germans expected, and it misled 
them and him alike. He instructed Metternich that the one thing for the 
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[German] Embassy here to accomplish was to break up the Anglo-French 
entente. Metternich has been very devoted to German interests and has 
gone pretty far in obeying orders, but he explained frankly to the Emperor 
that this was an impossible task. The Emperor is as headstrong as one or 
two American public men we know of, and was unwilling to be told that 
his plan was impossible. . . . 


[London] 
August 7, 1912 
To Elihu Root 
The other day Sir Edward Grey asked me about the condition and pros- 
pects in the Panama Canal discussion. I did not conceal from him my own 
view that a treaty was made to be obeyed, and that proposals to break it 
were a pretty serious business. At the same time I pointed out that there 
was something to be said on the American side of the question in dispute;— 
that the conditions had entirely changed since the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was made. Sir Edward of course reminded me at once of the clause requiring 
that these provisions should not be affected by a change of sovereignty. | 
admitted the force of the clause, but still insisted that the conditions had 
been so completely changed that there was at least a question of equity 
now raised. The Canal never would have been built but for the Americans. 
France had failed in it. No other nation was ready to come forward with 
the huge sums of money required. Furthermore, everybody knew that if 
any other nation did come forward and there appeared a prospect of success, 
the American people, no matter what the Government of the day might 
promise or propose, could never be induced to yield their exaggerated ideas 
of the Monroe Doctrine and permit such a foreign establishment on Amer- 
ican soil. It was fair, therefore, to repeat that no other nation was ready to 
build the Canal or could build it. The United States had absolutely no 
motive for building, unless a military motive, since of the great nations it 
was the only one without a mercantile marine; and if it were a question 
of national defense, it would hardly have cost one fifth as much to duplicate 
our present Navy on the Pacific Coast. In spite of these conditions, we had 
poured millions like water into the Canal, together with an energy and 
skill in attacking difficult engineering problems for which the history of 
the world furnished no parallel. To insist on the rigid terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty under the wholly changed conditions, therefore, was a 
little like Shylock’s insisting on the pound of flesh... . 
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[London] 
December 6, 1912 
To Robert Donald 

I am finding once more this week that there is never a convenient moment 
for being ill. 

But nothing has troubled me so much since the breakdown, three or 
four weeks ago, that followed my overwork in the autumn and early winter, 
as to learn now that the physicians will not consent to my attending the 
public meeting at the Mansion House to help inaugurate your movement 
for celebrating the hundredth anniversary of peace between our two coun- 
tries. I especially wish to be present because I regard this as an event of 
enormous importance and think that a failure to give it such a celebration 
as should challenge the attention of the whole world would be a crime. 
You may have possibly noticed that at our last Fourth of July celebration 
by the American Society in London I took the opportunity to bring the 
matter forward as prominently as I could. I recall also our frequent con- 
versations on the subject, and am now greatly pleased not only with your 
activity in the matter but with the admirable results of your work. I have 
read the leaflets ““The Hundredth Anniversary of Peace among English- 
speaking Peoples,” “The Centenary of the Treaty of Ghent,” and ‘The 
Peace of the Canadian Frontier,” with great interest, and I congratulate 
you heartily on the skill with which these subjects are presented. 

If I dared to promise to be present at the Lord Mayor’s meeting, I would, 
and if by the time it comes I can escape so far from the thraldom of the 
physicians, I surely shall be. Meantime I hope the work is in as forward 
and promising a state in my country as here. I am sure the centenary could 
not have come at a moment more helpful for the peace of the world. 


Glossary of Names 


Adee, Alvey Augustus, 1842-1924; United States second assistant secretary 
of state, 1886-1922. 

Alger, Russell A., 1836-1907; United States secretary of war, 1897-1899. 

Asquith, Herbert Henry, 1852-1928; British chancellor of the exchequer, 
1905-1908 and British prime minister, 1908-1916; created earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, 1925. 

Bacon, Robert, 1860-1919; United States assistant secretary of state. 1905- 
1909 and United States ambassador to France, 1909-1912. 

Bailey, Joseph Weldon, 1863-1929; United States congressman, 1891-1901 
and United States senator, 1901-1907. 

Balfour, Arthur James, 1848-1930, British prime minister, 1902-1905; created 
earl of Balfour, 1922. 

Barnard, C. Inman, 1850-1942; Paris correspondent for The New York Tri- 
bune. 

Belcher, probably Virginia Acheson (Mrs. Frank J., Jr.), of San Diego, California. 

Bennett, James Gordon, 1841-1918; chief executive officer of the Paris Herald. 

Bertie, First Viscount Bertie of Thame, 1844-1919; British ambassador to 
France, 1905-1918. 

Bigelow, John, 1817-1911; editor of The New York Evening Post, 1848-1861 
and United States minister to France, 1865-1866. 

Blowitz, Henri Georges, 1832-1903; Times (London) correspondent in Paris. 

Boardman, Mabel, T., 1861-1946; longtime secretary of the American Red 
Cross. 

Bond, Sir Robert, 1857-1927; prime minister of Newfoundland, 1900-1909. 

Brice, Calvin S., 1845-1898; railroad builder in the United States and abroad; 
United States senator, 1891-1897. 

Bryan, William Jennings, 1860-1925; Democratic candidate for presidency 
of the United States, 1896, 1900, and 1908; United States secretary of 
state, 1913-1915. 

Bryce, James, 1838-1922; British ambassador to the United States, 1907- 
1913 and author of The American Commonwealth (1888); created Viscount 
Bryce, 1914. 

Bulow, Bernhard Heinrich Martin Graf, Prince von Biilow, 1849-1929; chan- 
cellor of Germany, 1900-1909. 

Cambon, Jules-Martin, 1845-1935; French ambassador to the United States, 
1897-1902; ambassador to Spain, 1902-1907; ambassador to Germany, 
1907-1914. 

Cambon, Pierre-Paul, 1843-1924; French ambassador to Great Britain, 1898- 
1920. 
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Campbell, Sir Francis Alexander, 1852-1911; British assistant secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, 1902-1911. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 1836-1908; British prime minister, 1905- 
1908. 

Carnegie, Andrew, 1835-1919; American industrialist and peace advocate. 

Castillo, Fernando Leon y Castillo, 1842-1918; Spanish ambassador to France. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 1836-1914; British secretary of state for colonial affairs, 
1895-1903. 

Chandler, William Eaton, 1835-1917; United States senator, 1887-1901. 

Choate, Joseph Hodges, 1832-1917; United States ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, 1899-1905. 

Churchill, Sir Winston Leonard Spencer, 1874-1965; member of British Par- 
liament beginning in 1900; under secretary of state for colonies, 1906- 
1908; president of the Board of Trade, 1908-1910; home secretary, 1910- 
1911; first lord of the admiralty, 1911-1915. 

Clemenceau, Georges, 1841-1929; French minister of interior, 1906 and prime 
minister, 1906-1909, 1917-1920. 

Cleveland, Stephen Grover, 1837-1908; president of the United States, 1885- 
1889, 1893-1897. 

Connaught, Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
1850-1942. 

Corbin, Lieutenant-General Henry Clark, 1842-1909; United States army ad- 
jutant general, 1898 and commander of the Philippine Division, 1904- 
1908. 

Cortissoz, Royal, 1869-1948; art critic for The New York Tribune, 1891-1944. 

Cowles, Admiral William Sheffield, 1846-1923; married to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s sister Anna (‘“Bamie’’). 

Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe-Muilnes, First Marquess of Crewe, 1858- 
1945; lord privy seal, 1908; secretary of state for the colonies, 1908- 
1910. 

Crowninshield, probably CASPAR SCHUYLER, 1871-1910; United States 
member, Paris Exposition Committee, 1898-1900. 

Cummins, Albert B., 1850-1926; United States senator, 1909-1926. 

Davis, Cushman Kellogg, 1838-1900; United States senator, 1887-1900; 
United States peace commissioner, 1898. 

Day, William Rufus, 1849-1923; judge, Court of Common Pleas, Canton, 
Ohio, 1886-1899; United States secretary of state, 1898; United States 
peace commissioner, 1898. 

Deakin, Alfred, 1856-1919; prime minister of Australia, 1903-1904. 

Delcassé, Théophile, 1852-1923; French foreign minister, 1898-1905. 

De Vinne, Theodore Low, 1828-1914; well-known New York printer and 
head of The De Vinne Press. 

Dewey, Admiral George, 1837-1917; commander, United States Asiatic 
Squadron and hero of the Battle of Manila Bay, 1 May 1898. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, First Earl of Beaconsfield, 1804-1881; British prime min- 
ister, 1868, 1874-1880. 
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Donald, Robert, 1860-1933; editor of the London Daily Chronicle. 

Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer, 1850-1924; British ambassador to the United 
States, 1903-1905. 

Einstein, Lewis, 1877-1949; third secretary of United States embassy, Lon- 
don, 1905-1906; United States delegate to First Moroccan Conference, 
1906. 

Elkins, Stephen Benton, 1841-1911; United States secretary of war, 1891- 
1893; United States senator, 1895-1911. 

Foraker, Joseph Benson, 1846-1917; United States senator, 1896-1908. 

Ford, Isaac Nelson, 1848-1912; London correspondent for The New York 
Tribune. 

Foster, John Watson, 1836-1917; United States secretary of state, 1892- 
1893. 

Francis Joseph, 1830-1916; emperor of Austria, 1848-1916. 

Frye, William Pierce, 1831-1911; United States senator, 1881-1911; United 
States peace commissioner, 1898. 

Gayley, Charles Mills, 1858-1932; professor of English, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 1889-1923. 

George V, 1865-1936; king of Great Britain, 1910-1936. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, 1844-1909; editor of Century Magazine. 

Gillett, Frederick Huntington, 1851-1935; United States congressman, 1893- 
1925; ranking member of House Appropriations Committee, 1902-1908. 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 1809-1898; British prime minister, 1868-1874, 
1880-1885, 1886-1887, 1892-1894. 

Gleichen, Major-General Lord Albert Edward Wilfred, formerly Count Gleichen, 
1863-1937; British army officer, serving largely in Egypt. 

Goschen, George Joachim, Second Viscount Goschen, 1866-1952; British Peer; 
later viceroy of India. 

Granville, George Levenson Gower, Third Earl Granville, 1872-1939; British 
peer; held various diplomatic posts. 

Gray, George, 1840-1925; United States senator, 1885-1899; United States 
peace commissioner, 1898. 

Gresham, Walter Quintin, 1832-1895; United States secretary of state, 1893- 
1895. 

Grey, Viscount Edward of Fallodon, 1862-1933; British secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, 1905-1916. 

Griggs, John William, 1849-1927; United States attorney general, 1898- 
1901. 

Grosvenor, William Mason, 1835-1900; economics editor for The New York 
Tribune, 1875-1900. 

Hamilton, Frederick Spencer, First Duke of Abercorn, 1856-1928. 

Hardinge, Baron Charles of Penhurst, 1858-1944; British permanent under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1906-1910. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 1833-1901; president of the United States, 1889-1893. 

Hay, John Milton, 1838-1905; United States ambassador to Great Britain, 
1897-1898; United States secretary of state, 1898-1905. 
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Henry, Prince of Prussia, 1862-1929; brother of Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Hill, David Jayne, 1850-1932; United States assistant secretary of state, 
1898-1903. 

Houghton, Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe-Milnes, Second Baron Houghton 
and Marquess of Crewe, 1858-1945; British secretary of state for colonial 
affairs, 1908-1910. 

Johnson, Sir Harry Hamilton, 1858-1927; British commander for South Cen- 
tral Africa; organizer of a scheme to assist Liberia financially and ad- 
ministratively. 

Jordan, David Starr, 1851-1931; president of Stanford University, 1891- 
1913. 

Jusserand, Jules, 1855-1932; French ambassador to the United States, 1902- 
1925. 

Kipling, Rudyard, 1865-1936; British writer and poet; winner of Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1907. 

Knollys, Viscount Francis, 1837-1924; private secretary to King Edward VII, 
1870-1910. 

Knox, Philander Chase, 1853-1921; United States secretary of state, 1909- 
1913. 

Kruger, Paul, 1825-1904; president of the Transvaal Republic, 1883-1900. 

La Follette, Robert M., 1855-1925; United States senator, 1906-1924. 

Langley, Sir Walter Louis Frederick Goltz, 1855-1918; British assistant under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, Fifth Marquess of Lans- 
downe, 1847-1927; British secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1900- 
1905. 

Lascelles, Sir Frank Cavendish, 1841-1920; British ambassador to Germany, 
1896-1908. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, 1841-1919; prime minister of Canada, 1896-1911. 

Leopold II, 1835-1909; king of Belgium, 1865-1909; sovereign of the Congo 
Free State, 1883-1908. 

Lloyd-George, David, First Earl of Dwyfor, 1863-1945; British chancellor of 
the exchequer, 1908-1915. 

Longworth, Nicholas, 1869-1931; United States congressman 1909-1913, 
1915-1931; married to Theodore Roosevelt’s daughter, Alice. 

Loomis, Francis B., 1861-1948; Washington correspondent for The New York 
Tribune. 

Lyman, Hart, 1851-1927; member of the editorial staff, The New York Tri- 
bune, 1876-1905 and editor-in-chief, 1905-1913. 

McCook, John James, 1845-1911; New York attorney and political associate 
of President William McKinley. 

McCormick, Robert S., 1849-1919; United States ambassador to France, 
1905-1907. 

McKinley, Abner, brother of President William McKinley, died 1904. 

McKinley, William, 1843-1901; president of the United States, 1897-1901. 
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Mandas, Duque Fermin De Lasala y Collado, 1830-1917; Spanish ambassador 
to France, 1895-1897. 

Mar and Kellie, Walter John Francis, Fourteenth Earl of Mar and Kellie, 1865- 
1955. 

Maria Cristina, Queen Regent of Spain; 1858-1929; 1885-1902. 

Matthews, Stanley, 1824-1889; associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, 1881-1889. 

Maxmilian, Archduke of Austria and Emperor of Mexico, 1832-1867; 1864-- 
1867. 

Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein, Albert Graf, Count Mensdorff, 1861-1945; 
Austrian ambassador to Great Britain, 1904-1914. 

Merritt, General Wesley, 1834-1910; commander of First Philippine Expe- 
dition and military governor of the Philippines. 

Metternich, Paul Von Wolff-Metternich Sur Bracht, 1853-1934; German am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 1901-1911. 

Montero Rios, Eugene, 1832-1914; Spanish peace commissioner, 1898. 

Moore, John Bassett, 1860-1947; secretary and counsel to the United States 
Peace Commission, 1898. 

Morely, John, Viscount Morely of Blackburn, 1838-1923; British member of 
Parliament, 1883-1895, 1896-1908; secretary of state for India, 1905- 
1910. 

Morrow, William W., 1843-1929; judge of United States Federal Circuit 
Court, 1897-1921. 

Munro-Ferguson, John, Viscount Novar, 1860-1934; British member of Par- 
liament, 1884-1914. 

Minster, Georg Herbert, Count Miinster, 1820-1902; German ambassador 
to France in 1898. 

Nicholson, Donald, 1834-1915; managing editor of The New York Tribune. 

Olney, Richard, 1835-1917; United States secretary of state, 1895-1897. 

Parker, Horatio Gilbert George, Baronet Parker, 1862-1932; British member 
of Parliament, 1900-1918 and author of many books about Canada. 

Pauncefote, Julian, Baron Pauncefote, 1828-1902; British ambassador to the 
United States, 1889-1901. 

Phillips, William, 1878-1968; first secretary of the American Embassy in 
London, 1909-1912. 

Pichon, Stephan, 1857-1933; French minister of foreign affairs, 1906-1911. 

Porter, Horace, 1837-1921; United States ambassador to France, 1897-1905. 

Reid, Ogden Mills, 1882-1947; son of Whitelaw Reid and Elizabeth Mills 
Reid. 

Ribot, Alexandre Félix Joseph, 1842-1923; French senator, 1909-1923; prime 
minister, 1892-1893, 1895; prominent opposition leader. 

Roosevelt, Edith Kermit Carrow, 1861-1948; wife of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 1858-1919; president of the United States, 1901-1909. 

Root, Elihu, 1845-1937; United States secretary of war, 1899-1903; secretary 
of state, 1905-1909; United States senator, 1909-1915. 

Rouvier, Maurice, 1842-1911; French foreign minister, 1905-1906. 

Sagasta, Praxedes Mateo, 1827-1903; Spanish prime minister, 1887-1890, 
1892-1895, 1897-1899. 
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Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, Third Marquess of Salisbury, 
1830-1903; British prime minister, 1895-1902. 

Sanderson, Thomas Henry, Baron Sanderson, 1841-1923; British permanent 
under secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1894-1906. 

Seckendorff, Max Gebhard, 1852-1911; chief of the Washington Bureau of 
The New York Tribune, 1883-1902. 

Seward, William Henry, 1801-1872; United States secretary of state, 1861- 
1869. 

Smith, Charles Emory, 1842-1908; United States postmaster general, 1898- 
1901. 

Speck-von Sternburg, Herman, 1852-1908; German ambassador to the United 
States, 1903-1908. 

Spring-Rice, Cecil Arthur, 1859-1918; British ambassador to the United 
States, 1913-1918. 

Sutherland, Cromartie, Duke of Sutherland, 1851-1913. 

Taft, Helen Herron, 1861-1943; wife of William Howard Taft. 

Taft, William Howard, 1857-1930; president of the United States, 1909- 
1913. 

Tennyson, Hallam, Second Baron Tennyson, 1852-1928; governor general of 
Australia, 1902-1904. 

Thayer, Samuel Richard, 1837-1909; United States minister to the Nether- 
lands, 1889-1893. 

Tuttle, Nathanial, 1847-1917; secretary and treasurer of The New York Tri- 
bune, 1889-1908. 

Tweeddale, William Montagu, Tenth Marquess of Tweeddale, 1826-1911. 

Tweedmouth, Edward Marjori Banks, Second Baron Tweedmouth, 1849-1909; 
British first lord of the admiralty, 1905-1908. 

Villa-Urrutia, Don Wenceslao Ramirez de, Spanish peace commissioner, 1898. 

Villiers, Sir Francis Hyde, 1852-1925; British assistant under secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, 1896-1905. 

Washburn, Elihu Benjamin, 1816-1887; United States minister to France 
and author of Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-1877. 

Watt, H. L., probably a professor at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 

White, Henry, 1850-1927; United States ambassador to France, 1907-1909. 

Wilkins, Beriah, 1846-1905; editor and publisher of The Washington Post, 
1894-1905. 

William (Wilhelm) 11, 1859-1941; emperor of Germany, 1888-1918. 

Wilson, Major-General James Harrison, 1837-1925; second in command of 
the United States military expedition to China during the Boxer Rebellion 
in 1900. 

Wingate, Sir Francis Reginald, 1861-1953; governor general of the Sudan, 
1899-1916. 

Winter, William, 1836-1917; drama critic of The New York Tribune, 1865- 
1909. 

Woodford, General Stewart Lyndon, 1835-1913; United States minister to 
Spain, 1897-1898. 
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